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FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 











HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of Finch Jann, Ttread- 


f Old Bond Street ; 
BRANCH & 160 Totten Court Road; 
OFFICES. iz Ludgate Hill; 


7s Edgware Road; __ 

es Terrace, Knightsbridge. 

Susscrisev Caritat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-vup CapiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Fond -.-...- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Hewry Viovns East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawena Esq. 
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Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
cred consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or simult Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Merginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Oommercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
a ot general Banking Business 


‘The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
Qxecnoee the transaction of any 01 its customers, 
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14 & 16 South William Street. 
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Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 

(orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 

JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACLEIU COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills ‘on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 
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WALTER T. HATCd, NATH'L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


United States Securities, 


FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements mode with Banks and 


Dauasts. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANEEBS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
OGIRCULAR NOTES sae memeenied EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
changeon PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


UN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 

















BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATYW AND 
TRELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securtires, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ex Dividends and Coupons Collected, 2s 

Interest Alowed on Deposits, 
HENRY CO. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS. 
catemeneentiiaaneatl 


MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will bay a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exurrrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, i276, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Fivancial Agents, 23 Park Row, N, ¥, 
Post Office Drawer 29, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


——_— | 
A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. | 

Mrs Lovise Cuanpter Mov tron, author of 
** Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent ‘*L. C. M.,” | 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnonas : 

“Sr. Nicuoxss seems to ie, if not the best | 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has | 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- | 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’a ‘ Lirrne Women’ | 
was the most popular book since * Uxctue Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one «aa see that the ‘ Eicnt 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth dnd wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svaveyor,' I | 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘Ericur Cousins’ and the 
*Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnotas 
ind makes @ magazine as Madame Racamier 

madé a salon, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alixe by her speech and by 
her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoras, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well, Our Young Surveyor, with his 








jolity and sound practical sense, will be a| 


power amoug the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Froytispiuce, **The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sie Epwiy Linpsrer’s paintings ; and * The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxen—set to 


music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine Story 
by Susan Coonipox ; an Article on the Mant- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them — besides the usual charming variet * its 
contents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxe, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scarpwer’s Monru- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sule and Subs:riptions received by all 
Booxsetiecs and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N Y. 
eee 


WATERS’ New Soale Pianos, 


The touch elastic, and a tine 
Ssiugig tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORG 
caunot be EXCELLED in TONE or IRGANS 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTHEMELY LOW (or CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH, MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ceived; on PIANOS. $10 to $20; ORGANS, @5 to Slu; 
SECOND-HAND Irstruments, $3 to $5, Mont ALY after 
First Deposit. AG@- 238 WANTED. A LIBERAL 
aoe jp ae entstonn, Churches, Schools, 

, ete. SIAL ID CEME 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues ao ee 
. VEAUM WATERS & 80ON 
481 Broadway, New York, P.O. Box 3567. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


THINGS NEW acd OLD in SACRED SONG Edited 
bw. F. SHE WIN. For PRAYER, PRAISE and 

EVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES, 
The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. Board. 30 Cts., $25 per 
hnodred. ‘Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hundred 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, ¥ 

MURACK WAT. Ri & SOV, 
ast Sroadway, Sew York. vox 3567. 








SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
. ©. SHERWIN and S. 3. VAIL. 165 Pagrs, 
Stlendia Hymns, Choice Mu:ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
inding, + MOK, in Mears, s5e.; $3 6 per 
Doze ; $40 per 10V. Mailed at retail price. Pab- 
isher, Hv stAC® WATERS & SO%, 
Broadway, New York. BP. 0. Box 3567. 

















ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUT. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 








Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

ant PARIS Faswions. 
€@~ Letters to be addressed 
P. 0, Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


| Can be covered with a ye exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 














HAIR DYE. 


| 
| @BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant Ss. disappoint 

no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold by all druggists. 








'W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifriee or bout; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing bo Breath, 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
M hios without i them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 























THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hianest Onver or ‘‘ Mep,L” AWARDED a1 
THE ExposITion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuonotoaty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Swoorn, Nowseress and Rarip—lis 
ombination of qualities. 

4.— Dvurasite— Kuns for Years without Repairs, 


5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Sittching ic 
a superior manner. 


6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length ot 
stitch may be altered while running, aad machine can by 
hreaded without passing thread throngh holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Wears, Rotary Cum 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, whic! 
nsures uniform length of stilch at any speed. Has our nes 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needie- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 


8.—Consravction most careful and rintisuep. It i 
manufactured by the mos! skillful and expertence 1 mechan: 
tes at tLe celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILION 
N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON sQUARs 
Kvuars’s Lames 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-EFland and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS 
MATTINGS, &c., very cmeap, at the old place, ; 


112 FULTON STREET 


, = = NEW YORE. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
ta Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. >, 


a Engli 


EDUCATION, 


CRARLIEX INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, pear Gth Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale,etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed tor location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LAD‘ES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 
Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and MOWE. 


MOUN WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 




















Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEP” TEMBER lith, 1874. 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Lost 
Graduate Departments. 

€@>~ Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


43 YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 


Tuis INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OP 
tHE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated ix 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Iludson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 











Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


usio, Forrigy Lanauages anp Daawinad Fore 
ExTma ( HABGES 
Vor further informaiioa apply to the Moruer Suremor 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER CuUNY, N.Y. 





Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


The covzse of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
ages, Elementary, Mathematical 
Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
evghly Organised Mili Departmen 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horucs 
Symnasium 
Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,°74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

















SING §=NG, N., Y. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - $1.75 
Paper Cover, - - . - - 41,00 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.” — Nation, New York. 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’ 
—Galaxy Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
the frort rank of American writers of fiction.’”’—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - - $1 00 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
[HE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 

Zschokke, - e ° ° . - 100 
LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, - i 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Uught weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - a 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
cf the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.’ — 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875? 





IT I8 THE 


Best American Magazine. 
No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 


If GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Prieo $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Expr:ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 





“A model periodical ; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 


«eaphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 
It can be h d with either “ Harper's Week'y.* or 
“Tlarper’s Bazar,” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
albion”’ for Sevex Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 











NEW YORKe 
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{For Tae Arsion.] 
Love's Entrancement. 
Epwaxp M. Youxa, 





’Tis the song that she was singing 
On the eve when last we met; 

And its silvery tones are ringing 
Sweetly in my memory yet. 


Years have passed since our last meeting; 
Hence this melody doth seem 

Fancy's imaged-voice repeating. 
Strains familiar, while I dream. 


Now, if surely Iam dream 
Would that I may not awake 
To dissolve this blissful seeming, 

And its spell of raptare break. 


Bat, away with idle fancies! 

For, in all her blushing charms, 
Modes ly, my iove advances, 

And I clasp her in my arms, 


O, how deubly sweet the bliss is 
Tn its fullness of delight; 

When true lovers, with fond kisses, 
Lovingly thus reunite. 





THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK IV.—EDWARD THE FOURTH 


CHAFTER VI. 
HOW THE WARRANT FOR TEN THOUSAND GOLDEN 
CROWNS BY THE KING TO JANE DISAPPEARED, 

Edward declined to hold any audience that morn- 
ing, on the plea of slight indisposition; but as. soon as 
he had completed his toilette, which occupied him 
some time—for, as already stated, he was extraordi- 
narily particular about his dress—he repaired to Jane’s 
apartments, which were situated in a wing of the 
palace, overlooking the gardens and the river, splen- 
didly furnished, and hung with the finest arras. 

The fair mistress of these magnificent rooms receiv- 
ed him almost ceremoniously, as was her wont; but 
he looked so exhausted, that she took his hand andled 
him to a fauteuil, into which he immediately sank. 

Seeing his exhausted condition, she caused some re- 
freshments to be brought, and poured out a cup o1 
hippocras with her own hand. He only ate a few 
conseryes and cakes, but the cordial beverage revived 
him. 

At a sign from his Majesty, all the attendants with- 
drew, and they were left alone together. 

“T must have done with these banquets, Jane,” 
said the King. ‘ Were it not that I have invited the 
Lord Mayor and the chief citizens of London to dine 
with me to day, I would forswear revelry altogether. 
But Icannot disappoint my worthy friends at this junc 
ture. However, to-day’s banquet shall be the last. 
On that I am firmly resolved.” 

“TI have little reliance on your good resolutions, 
sire,” said Jane. “Formed in the morning, they are 
constantly broken in the evening.” 

“Tn sooth. I find it difficult to refrain,” said Ed- 
ward. “This hippocras is very good. Fill my cup 
again.” 

Jane shook her head and said playfully, “ Your Ma- 
jesty isin my hands now, and I shall take care of you. 
if 1 could wait upon you at the banquet this evening, 
you should not exceed.” 

“You shall be my cup-bearer, if you list,” replied 
Edward, smiling. 

“I take you at your word, my liege, and accept the 
office,” she rejoined. “TI have still the costume I wore 
in France.” 

“Then don it to-night,” said the King. “Be Isi- 
dore again, and place yourself behind my chair. When 
you bid me hold, I will drink no more.” 

“Oh! my liege,” she exclaimed, “ do but act up to 
the wise resolve you have just formed, and far great- 
er power will be yours than you have ever yet enjoy- 

- No monarch in Europe is so proudly placed as 

ou are now. Your throne is secured. Your subjects 
idolize you. Your enemies fear you. You have sons 
to succeed you—daughters contracted to princes. All 
that a great king can achieve, you have accomplished. 

You have fought many battles, and have never 
been defeate]; nor will you ever be defeated 
in the field. But you have an enemy more 
to be dreaded than your stoutest adversary—more 
than Louis himself. That enemy is here,” she 
added, holding up the goblet. “If you con- 
quer not this mortal foe, be will conquer you. 








| narrowly.” 


‘Tis right you should hear the truth from me, and, how-| aoon ag she had finished, he took the paper from her, 
ever painful it may be to speak it, I cannot remain, and examined it. 
Already those who hope to profit by your death 


| silent. 
| have noted the change, and laidtheir plans. The ambi- 


a and designing Gloucester, against whom I have 


repeatedly warned your Majesty, has watched you 


“Gloucester has set out for York this very morn,” 
remarked Edward. 

“Tam glad of it,” she replied. “But he has left 
many friends behind, in whom your Majesty places con- 
fidence. 
you are true to yourself. Be the great Edward whom I 
first loved, whom I still love, and shall ever love ; but 
who will saerifice power, life, and love, if he shakes 
not off the fetters in which he is bound.” 

For some moments the King seemed buried in 
thought. At last he raised his head, and looking earn- 
estly at her, said— 

**You have touched me deeply, Jane. To-morrow I 
will wholly refrain from the maddening potion.” 

“ Why not to-night, sire ?” she cried. ‘ Oh, be per- 
suaded by me!” 

« A revel, more or less, cannot affeet me seriously.” 

“Consult your physician, Doctor Lewis, sire. He 
will tell you differently.” 

“You know I eschew physic, and never take advice 
from Doctor Lewis,” replied the King. ‘Surely, ’tis 
enough that you will be present to stint me in my cups! 
Were Alice Fordham here, she might attend you as 
Claude. What has become of her ?” 

“ She has returned to her husband, my liege; and the 
gifts I have bestowed upon her have made her welcome 
tohim. But she has deceived me—basely deceived 
me—and I no longer love her.” 

“In what manner has she deceived you?” inquired 
the King. ‘Iam aware you have dismissed her, but I 
know not her fault.” 

“I discovered that she has taken bribes from the 
Duke of Gloucester, sire,” replied Jane. “I did not 
mention the matter to your Majesty, because I thought 
it would anger you.” 

“Again Gloucester!” exclaimed the King. 
seems tv be plotting everywhere.” 

“ Since he could not induce me to take part in his 
schemes, sire, he tried Alice Fordham,” replied Jane ; 
‘and with her he succeeded.” 

“Ha! this must be inquired into!” cried Edward, 

fiercely. ‘Tis well for himself that he hath gone to 
York, or I would have sent him at once to the Tower. 
But I will have him back ; and if I find him guilty, he 
shall—_—_ But no, no!” he added, with a sudden 
change of manner, and speaking in a hollow voice; “I 
must not have a second brother’s blood upon my soul! 
I have had no peace since Clarence died.” 
“ But Gloueester wrested the warrant for his brother’s 
death from your Majesty,” said Jane. “His, theretore, 
is the guilt. I urge no severe measures against Glou- 
cester, but my love for your Majesty bids me say, ‘ Be- 
ware of him !” 

In the hope of chasing away the King’s gloom, Jane 
took up her lute, and sang a tender romance of which 
he had once been very fond. He listened as if 
entranced. The notes vibrated through his breast, and 
recalled the days when he had first heard the song. 

When she ceased singing, he said, “ Do you recollect, 
Jane, that it was un this very day—now seven years 
ago—that I first beheld you?” 

“LT recollect it well, sire,” she replied, with some- 
thing like a sigh. “The past scems like a dream to 
me. 

“A happy dream, I hope ?” he said. 

“ Too happy, sire,” she rejoined. ‘“ Moments of sad- 
ness have occurred, but they have soon pissed. “Tis 
the wakening from this long, blissful dream that I dread. 
I would fain slumber on to the end. Ob, if I were to 
lose your Majesty, what would become of ine?” 

“You will be wealthy, Jane,” he rejoined. 

“ But [ shall have lost all I care for—all I love !” 
she exclaimed. “ Wealth will be nothing to me. 
have not loved your Majesty for the many rich gitts you 
have bestowed upon me, but for yourself.” 

“There is nothing mercenary in your disposition, 
Jane; that I well know,” he replied. ‘“ Moreover, Ll am 
quite aware you have given away large sums; so that 
you may not, after all, be so rich as you ought to be—” 

“Sire,” she interrupted, “I have enough. I want 
nothing.” 

“‘ But you may want more than you have,” cried Ed- 
ward. “I may be snatched from you suddenly. "Tis 
my business to provide for you, and I will do so at once. 
Here is an order on the Marquis of Dorset, the keeper 
of my treasures, .lready signed and sealed,” he added, 


“He 


hung from his girdle. “Fill in the name, and the 
amonnt— ten thousand golden crowns.” 

“Sire, "tis too much !” she cried. 

“ Obey my behest,” he said. 


had cemmanded her. 





Their schemes, however, will prove futile if|shed tears upon his breast. 


I} At the lower tables all were seated; but when the 


taking a paper from the richly-ornamented gipciere that 


Unable to refuse, she proceeded to a table, on which 
writing: materials were placed, and wrote as the King 


While she was thus occupied, Edward arose ; and as 






















































“This sum will be paid you by Dorset,” he said, as 
he gave her back the warrant. ‘Tis meant as provi- 
sion for you in the event of my death ; and [ trust you 
wil] not yield to the too-generous impulses of your 
nature, and by givinga portion of it away, defeat my 
object, Keep it for yourself, 1 pray you. You may 
need it.” 

Jane could make no reply, for emotion stopped her. 
After a vain effort to speak, she fell into his arms, and 


The scene thus described was witnessed by an unseen 
observer. 

A secret door behind the hangings, of the existence 
of which both the King and Jane were ignorant, had 
been noiselessly opened, and the person who passed 
through it slightly raised the arras, and could therefore 
see and hear what took place. 

After a while, Jane recovered from her emotion, and, 
as she looked up with streaming eyes at the King, he 
bent down and kissed her brow. 

“ Adieu, ma mie!” he said. 
meat the banquet to-night ?” 

“‘ Doubt it not, sire,” she replied. ‘ Ob, that I could 
banish these misgivin;s from my breast!” 

He smiled to reassure her, but somewhat sadly; for! 
he was not altogether free (rom misgiving himself. + _ 

They paused fora moment at the Loe'ehns the» 
King went forth, and she watched his stately figure as 
he moved slowly along the corridor, uttended by  a° 
couple of pages. Often had she thus watched him; 
but she never beheld him take that walk again. 

In her agitation, Jane had dropped the warrant given 
her by the King, nor did she think about it till his 
Majesty had disappeared. She then looked about for 
it; but it was gone. 

Astonished and alarmed by the circumstance, she 
summoned an attendant, but could ascertain nothin 
satisfactory. Noone bad entered the room. Carefu 
search was made, but the warrant could not be found. 
As will have been surmised, it had fallen into the 
hands of the person concealed bebind the hangings. 
While the King and Jane stood together near the 
door, completely occupied with each other, this individ 
ual, who was very slightly built, and habited like a 
page, crept cautiously forth, tovk up the paper, and 
regained the hiding-place without being noticed. 

On discovering her loss, Jane was in a state of dis- 
traction. Her first impulse was to acquaint the King 
with what had happened ; but, on consideration, she 
resolved to defer all mention of the circumstance till 
the morrow. 


“You will attend upon 





CHAPTER VII 

OF EDWARD'S LAST BANQUET, AND HOW IT ENDED. 
In the great banqueting hall of the palace, in the 
centre of the high table, placed at the upper part of 
the ball, beneath a gorgeous cloth of state, embroidered.’ 
in gold, with the royal badges of the falcon and fetter- 
lock, the rose and sun, and the white heart, sat Edward. 

Reserved for the King and his most distinguished 
guests, this elevated table was covered with perfnmed 
damask, wrought with flowers and figures, and fur- 
nished with maguiticent vessels of gold and silver, 

Two other long tables, covered with finest cloths of 
diaper, and résplendent with plate, ran down the sides 
of the hall, so as to leave a great space free to the 
innumerabie officers and attendants, cup-bearers, car- 
vers, sewers, and gentlemen. waiters, all in the royal 
livery. 

re these lower tables sat the citizens and the gen- 
eral company—the Lord Mayor, who was no other 
than our old acquaintance, Randal Rubicel, the hab- 
erdasher, being assigned a place with the nobles. 

Trumpeters, with clarions adorned with fringed 
cloth of gold, stood in the centre; of the hall, and 
minstrels were placed in a gallery to enliven the 
company with their strains during the repast. 

The entertainment was conducted with regal state. 


trumpets announced the eutrance of the King, the 
guests immediately arose. 

Edward. was marshalled to his seat, beneath the 
cloth of estate, by the Lord Chamberlain and the Vice- 
Chamberlain, each carrying a white staff. He was 
attended by several officers in embroidered velvet 
doublets, all of whom had chains of gold round the 
neck. Among these was Catesby. 

When the king was seated, Isidore, who was at- 
tired in precisely the same dres3 he had worn io 
France, tock his place behind the royal chair, The 
handsome cupbearer looked remarkably well, and ex- 
cited. general admiration. 

Edward was magnificently arrayed, a3 usual. Over 
the richly embroidered satin doublet that encased his 
‘now portly person, he wore a purple robe, with long 
On sleeves, lined with the most precious furs. 





On his right and left sat the Duke of Buck- 
ingham,the Karl of Northumberland,the Karl of Hast- 
ings, the Marquis of Dorset, and otier nobles, all 
splendidly attired. The Lord Mayor was placed be- 
mas Buckingham and Hastings, and being clad ig 
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his robes, and having the collar of 8.S. round his neck, 
presented a very imposing appearance. Strangely al- 


tered was Randal 


sum for the proposed war with France. 
Illumined by 


described, the tables looked magnificent. 
have intimated, the: bod 
with the various officers be 


cook, a very pe 
d 


with a chain of gold round his neck, and bearin 


white wand. Trumpets were blown as these dishes 


were set uvon the table, and the minstrels playe 
while the contents of the dishes were discussed. 


Great hilarity prevailed, for though Edward had 
resolved to practise unwonted moderation that day, 
his guests had every temptation to exceed, for the 
wines were abundant and as excellent as the viands, 


and served in flowing globlets. 


According, to the taste of tne period, many curious 


ubicel, and scarcely recognizable|draught might restore him. 
as the gallant young haberdasher of former days. He 
had been highly prosperous in his calling, and had|remarked the deathly pallor that had bespread his 
_— enormously corpulent as well as rich. His}features. 

eatures, however, were not so much changed as his 

person, and he was still good looking. He was de- 
voted to the King, and had lent his Majesty a large 


—_ candles, almost as thick as 
torches, and made of perfumed wax, covered with 
silver vessels, and occupied by the goodly company 
As we 
of the hall was thronged 
longing to the royal house- 
hold; and through this crowd—just before the sec- 
ond service began—marched a score of yeomen of the 
kitchen, bearing great dishes, preceded by the maste 
personage, clad in damask velvet, 


he felt he could not shake it off; but, unwilling to 
alarm the company, he called for wine, hoping a good 


His accents startled Jane, who now for the first time 


She would have iustantly obeyed the com- 
mand, but the flagon she held was well-nigh empty. 
At this moment, Catesby interposed. The oppor- 
tunity he sought to execute his direful purpose had 
now arrived. It came suddenly, but he was prepared. 
“ Here is a goblet of his Majesty's favorite wine of 
Chalosse,” he said. 

“ Give it me !” cried Jane, almost snatching the cup 
from him in her anxiety to serve the King. 

“ Here is that which will revive you, sire,” she said, 
as she handed him the cup. 

Edward drank deeply of the poisoned draught; 
and as Catesby watched him, he saw that the work 


r|was done, 


and praying, she 


While thus alternately weing Pile 
octor Lewis came 


heard the door softly open, and 
noiselessly in. 

A man of middle age, with a grave cast of coun- 
tenance, rendered graver than usual by the present cir- 
cumstances, the physician had a somewhat spare fig- 
ure, and was clothed in a long, dark gown, edged witl 
fur, above which he wore afurred cape. His long locks 
were covered by a black velvet skull-cap. P 
Stopping in the middle of the apartment, he signed 
Jane to come to him, and a few whispered words passed 
between them. 

“Has my royal patient slept throughout the night ? ” 
inquired Doctor Lewis. ; 
“Uninterruptedly, as you see him now,” replied 


ane. 
‘ That is well!” said the physician. “ Let him sleep 
on. When he awakens, I shall be able to decide.” 
With this, he stepped towards the couch, and gazed 





For a few minutes the doomed monarch felt better, 
and those nearest him, who shared Jane’s anxiety, 
thought he had rallied. 

But the signs of improvement were fallacions, and, 
in reality, he was much worse. His pale cheek flushed, 
and his eye blazed, but it was with an unnatural lustre. 
He attempted to converse, but his speech was thick, 
and his voice hoarse, as if from intoxication. Indeed, 
Buckingham and Hastings, who were well aware of his 
intemperate habits, attributed his condition to excess. 

But Jane knew otherwise. Being close to him, she 


a 


d 


for some minutes on the slumbering monarch. 

Apparently, the inspection satisfied him ; for he gave 
Jane a reassuring look, and quitted the room. 

Overcome by fatigue and anxiety, Jane soon after- 
wards fell into a sort of doze, from which she was 
aroused by a slight touch on the shoulder, and looking 
up, she perceived Father Sylvius standing beside her. 

“You here !—and at this moment!” she exclaimed, 
in a low voice, so as not to disturb the King, whose 
heavy breathing could be distinctly heard. 





“Tis the very moment when I might be expected,” 
rejoined Father Sylvius. “I must speak to the King.” 
“You shall not approach his couch!” she cried, 


and admirabiy executed devices, representing the 
King’s palaces, tournaments, and even the meeting 
between Edward and Louis at Picquigny, were placed 


whispered in his ear: 
“ Youare unwell, sire—very unwell! 
tire from the banquet.” 


I pray you re- 


upon the tavle. These pretty receptacles were filled 








with confectionary, comfits, cakes and spices, which 


were served to those who cared to taste them. 


Altogether, the banquet, destined to be his last, was 
one of the best ever given by the luxurious monarch; 
and from circumstances connected with it, which we 
shall presently relate, it was long afterwards re- 


membered. 


As the repast proceeded, Edward recovered, his 
spirits, and felt so much better, and in such a mood for 
enjoyment, that it was with difficulty he could put a 

e But though he did not en- 
tirely refrain, he was far more temperate than usual. 
_As Isidore came forward with a silver flagon to fill 
his cup, he remarked in a low voice—* Dost thou not 
recognise thy former suitor? He is seated on the 


restraint upon himself. 


right, next to the Duke of Buckingham.” 


“Why that is the Lord Mayor, my liege !” ex- 


claimed Isidore. 


“Marry, the Lord Mayor was once thy suitor !” 
observed Edward, laughing. “Look at him again!” 
“As I live, tis Randal Rubicel !” exclaimed Isidore. 
“Tis not surprising you knew him not at first, since 
he has waxed so wondrous fat,” said Edward. “I 


need not say he is no longer a bachelor, for there is 


Lady Mayoress; but he is a most worthy and liberal 
The Lord 
one of your former 


man, and I have a great regard for him. 
Mayor, however, is not the onl 


suitors here present. All the whne have been invite 


by my command. You will desery them at the lower 


tables.” 


Stepping back, Isidore looked around, and discover- 
ed that the King was not jesting. “Yes! there they 
all were. There sat Simon Muttlebury, the grocer; 
Puncheon, the vintner; Serge, the cloth-worker; 
Buckram, the mercer; Hide, the skinner, and half a 
dozen others, whose features Isidore well remembered, 
though, like Randal Rubicel, they were all much 


changed. Most of them had grown stout, and all ha 
the easy, comfortable look of married men. 


‘But where was Shore? Was he present on his 
but he might 


grand festive occasion? Not as a guest, 
have come thither uninvited. 


So Jane thought; and as her eye wandered over the 
y of the hall, it alighted upon Father 


crowd in the bod 
Sylvius, 
Joyously the feast went on. 


cup-bearers, and with the chvicest wines. 


subdued 
lower tables, 

Yet despite the hilarity and enj 
prevailing, Edward became sad. 
crossed him, With the sounds of 
his ears—with , 


take no part in the general conviviality, 


A warning voice, whose low accents were audible 
¢ to whisper that he had not 
He did not dare to raise his eyes, lest he 
n characters of fire that his kingdom 
n from him, But he almost fancied the 


amid all the din, seemed 
long to live. 
should read j 
would be take 
terrible writing was there. 
Like Jane, - 
crowd in the 


described, 


S Fresh dishes were 
brought in. The sewers and carvers did their devoir. 


Again and again, the goblets were replenished by the 


with The min- 
strels ~— their liveliest strains, Laughter scarcely 


y the King’s presence, resounded from the 


oyment everywhere 


he had descried Father Sylvius amid the 


hall, and the nnlooked-for and unseason-|lo inful vigil 
able appearance of the friar awakened a train of sah tar the Weal 


gloomy ee that quiekly deepened, as we have 
mortal ,sickness seized the King, and|sure he could not live long, 


Feeling the advice was good, Edward immediately 
endeavored to comply with it. 

As he arose from his seat—not without great diffi- 
culty—tbe nobles on either side of him rose likewise, 
and at this sight the utmost consternation prevailed 
among the assemblage. 

The din of revelry instantly ceased, wine-cups 
raised to the lip were set down untasted, and the 
strains of the minstrels were hushed, 

But the alarm was only momentary, the company 
being quickly reassured by the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, by Edward’s command, called out: 

“ His Majesty is compelled, by slight indisposition, 
to withdraw from the banquet; but it is his royal plea- 
sure that no interruption take place in it, The King 
hopes to return before the close of the feast. Mean- 
while, he drinks to you all.” 

At this announcement, the whole assemblage arose, 
and bowing around, the King drained the fatal cup. 

Amid the murmurs of applause that followed, Ed- 
ward retired, leaning on Jane’s shoulder, and attended 
by Hastings and half-a dozen pages, and proceeded 
slowly towards hisown apartments. 

The banquet went on as merrily as before the in- 
terruption, but the King did not return. 

After an hour or so, gentlemen ushers went round 
the tables, and, with grave looks, informed the guests 
that his Majesty was seriously ill. Thereupon, the 
assemblage immediately dispersed. 

Great confusion ensued, but while the guests were 
departing, Father Sylvius found his way to the corri- 
dor, and, without being questioned, proceeded along 
it to the King’s private apartments. 

CHAPTER VIIL. 
WHAT OCCURRED AT THE KING’S DEATH-BED, 
In a magnificent chamber of the palace, hung with 
finest arras, and lighted by a dim lamp, in a state bed, 
with testor and ceiler of cloth of goid, having heavy 
embroidered curtains, and a counterpane furred with 
ermine, propped up by pillows, lay the royal Edward, 

Immediately after the King’s seizure at the banquet, 
Jane had laid aside her disguise, and resumed her own 
attire, and was now watching by the slumbering mon- 
arch’s eouch. 

On his removal to the chamber where we find him, 
Edward had been seized by violent sickness, after 
which he seemed somewhat better, and showed a 
strong disposition to sleep. Dr. Lewis, his physician, 
regarded this as a good sign, and declared, if he slept 
well throughout the night, he might recover—other- 
wise he would never rise from his couch. 

Before resigning himself to sleep, the King express- 
ly enjoined that Mistress Shore, and no other, should 
watch by his couch, and the command was strictly 


d 
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Sombre thoughts obeyed. 
revelry ringing in 
the spectacle before him of that grand 
banquet and his joyous guests—he felt as if he could 


Every precaution being taken to ensure quiet, Ed- 
ward slept throughout the greater part of the night, 
not calmly, but heavily, while the groans that occa- 
sionally broke from him showed he was troubled by 
painful dreams. So distressing were these sounds to 
hear, that Jane almost felt inclined to disobey the 
physician’s orders, and wake him. 
t was now the third hour of morn, and Jane was still 
auxiously watching by the eéuch—sometimes kneeling 
and praying for the royal sufferer. 
Sad es paesed through her breast during this 
The end of her happiness seemed 
come, for she could not persuade hersolf that the King 
would recover. Indeed, as she gazed at him, she felt 





placing herself between him and the sleeping monarch. 

“Stand aside, woman!” cried the friar, authorita- 
tively. ’ 

Unable to disobey the injunction, she retreated in 
terror to the side of the room. , 

Advancing to the couch, Father Sylvius laid his hand 
on Edward’s shoulder. 

For a moment the King did dot stir ; but at length 
he opened his eyes, and fixed them upon the intruder. 

“ Who art thou?” demanded Edward. 

“ Dost thou not know me?” rejoined the monk. 

: And throwing back his hood, disclosed a well-re- 
membered face. 

“°Tis Alban Shore!” said the King. 

“ Ay; ’tis that much-injured man,” rejoined the friar. 

“T confess I have wronged thee,” ssid Edward, fee- 
bly ; “ but I will make amends.” 

“Thou canst not make me amends,” rejoined Shore. 
“As David took Bath-Sheba, the wife of Urijah, the 
Hittite, so thou hast taken my wife from me.” 

Edward answered with a groan. 

“T would thou hadst slain me with the sword, as 
David slew Urijah,” pursued Shore; “ then had { been 
spared many years of misery! flearken to me, ob, 
King ! In this dread hour, when thy life is drawing to 
a close, and when nought can save thee, thou repentest 
thee of the great wrong thou hast done; but thy re- 
pentance comes too late.” 

“ No; not too late!” murmured Jane. 
always merciful!” 

“Who spoke ?” said Edward. 

“She whom thou hast destroyed,” replied Shore, 
“ But neither she nor thou art penitent, and both shall 
perish!” 

“ Say thou wilt to me,” cried Jane, “ but torment not 
the King! ” 

“ Back, woman!” exclaimed Shore, fiercely, “ Thy 
place is no longer here. Thy days of sinful pleasure 
ure over. Henceforth thou wilt be shunned; for the 
arm that has shiclded thee will soon be powerless, and 
those who praised thee will revile thee. Vainly wilt 
thou flee. ‘Thou canst not escape from the punishment 
that awaits thee. A curse will cling to thee, and hold 
thee fast ! 

Half-stunned, Jane looked at him in terror, but could 
not speak. 

“Call the guard!” groaned Edward. 

“ Ay; call the guard!” said Shore. 
work, and cause me to be put to death. 
have had my revenge.” 

‘As thou dost hope for mercy, thyself show some 
merey to me!” implored Jane. 

“My heart is adamant,” rejoined Shore. ‘There is 
pity in it neither for thee nor for the King.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Jane, “this is too much!” 

And she sank down insensible at the foot of the 
couc 


‘“ Heaven is 


“ Complete thy 
I care not. 


bh 

Wretch! thou hast killed her!” cried Edward. 
“No; she will revive presently,” said Shore. “ But 
it were better for her that she died now than hereafter. 
She will have to drain the cup of misery to the dregs.” 
“How knows’t thou this, thou prophet of evil ?” 
said the King. 

“How do I know it?” cried Shore. “ Becausa I 
have prayed that it may be sv, and my prayer will be 
granted! She whom thou hast fed with the choicest 
viands, and clothed with the richest attire, will die of 
starvation, and almost without raiment! A ban will be 
upon her! No one will aid her!—all will shun her! 
us will the great King’s favorite perish !” 

(12 be continued im our next.) 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XX. 


CHESTER CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 

The city of Chester, with its Castle, are among the 
oldest and most picturesque of the Roman remains left 
in Great Britain. The walls are perfect specimens of 
Roman castramatation; and the very streets, with their 
curiously-arranged houses, are quite after the Roman 
style and arrangement of street architecture. There 
were originally four, the cathedral being their centre of 
junction, from whence they ran in the cardinal points of 
the compass till they terminated in gates in the city 
walls. 

These streets were excavated from the rock, and are 
now sunk several feet below the surface. Level with 








the roadways are shops and warehouses, and above these|so many were probably indebted for their lives, pro-|was saying, “by sendin 


are galleries on each side, running from street to street, 
with open balustraded frontages. These “ rows” have 
a very striking appearance, while above them are 


et 
ranges of shops, the whole communicating sinienidlit was thoroughly rebuilt, upon the Norman model, by| ye ?” 


with each other, the arcades or rows being supported by 


pillars. ‘Their whole arrangement, interior and exte-|siderably larger than it was upon its old Saxon plan. /good in a very emphatic sense, for an unusual p 
rior,” says Pennant, the antiquarian, ‘‘ appears to have|It consists of an upper and lower ward, defended at/of Royalists were drafted into the castle, while the on 
been the same with ancient vestibules, and to have a|cach of the entrances by a gate and round tower.| works were only weakly manned, from an idea 
form of building preserved from the time that the city| Within the precints of the upper dal/iwm, or outer bul-|small a force of Parliamentarian would s¢arcely atte 
was possessed by the Romans.” They were built be-| warks, are strong square towers of the Norman order, |an attack. 


fore the doors, midway between the streets and the 


houses, and were the places where dependants waited| larger tower, called Julius Casar’s Tower, is a noble|lance of the governor of the castle, Sir Abraham Ship- 
for the coming out of their patrons, and under which | vaulted roof, with all the accessories of the most ornate | man, and the zeal of the Mayor, John Seacombe, in the 
they might waste away the tedious minutes of expecta-| style of the internal architecture of the period. Here/early morning of July 30th, 1648,'a bold, vigorous, and 
tion. The shops beneath the “rows” were “ crypt ”|the Chancery Court of the Palatine was held, and indeed | well sustained assault was made—with drums sounding 


and “‘apothece,” magazines for the various necessaries 
for the various owners of shops. 

So far back is the antiquity of Chester supposed to 
date by fanciful archeologists, that we are informed its 
ancient name was Neomagus, and so called from Magus, 
son of Samothis, son of Japhet, its founder, wo hundred 
and forty years after the flood ! thus placing it on a fair 

arallel of antiquity with any other city in the universe. 
fe was next called Caerlleon, after a great giant; after- 
wards Caerleil, and next Caerleir, from two British 
kings who ruled it The Romans denominated it Deva, 
or a probably derived from the Dee; next, Ces- 
tria, or Caester, from “castrans,” a camp or military 
station. 

Jt plays an important part in ancient British and 
Saxon chronicles ; while in modern history it is second 
to none, fur the great importance of the scenes and 
events which have taken place there. It was a walled 
city prior to 908, and in Roman annals is not without 
due mention. Legends, monkish and otherwise, are 
attached to it, and the volume of tradition is so filled 


with weird, wild stories, that fact and fiction appear to} of that renown which made so many names—hitherto 
unknown—the most illustrious in the history of our 


be strangely jumbled together. A story is told that 
Edgar, who made ita station for a Saxon navy, was 
rowed down the Dee to his own palace by six tributary 
kings, a specimen of that vanity, and ambition by which 
conquerors wrote their names in the annals, that are 
intended for the admiration of the future. The first 
Earl or Constable of Chester, and ruler of the Palati- 
nate, was Hugh de Aurenge, or Hugh Lupus, the Wolf, 
whose family retained the honors of the post till the 
Conquest. His sword is said to be in the British 
Museum at this day. 

Its name is associated with almost every succeeding 
reign in British history, showicg its importance as a 
station, and its strength as afortress. A curious story 
is preserved relative to the persecutions of Queen 
Mary’s merciless and devastating reign. A certain 
zealous Dean of St, Paul’s was entrusted with a com- 
mission from the Crown, empowering the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland to persecute such natives with fire and faggot, 
as should refuse to observe the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic religion! 

The Doctor, on his journcy, stayed for a night at a 
tavern, called the “ Blue Posts,” in Bridge street, and 
in those days of suspicion and persecution, when all 
minds were on the alert, and no one’s life nor liberty 
were safe, being waited upon by the Mayor asa point of 
etiquette to a Royal commissioner, in the zeal of the 
moment, and in the warmth of confidence, he disclosed 
the business on which he was engaged, and, pointing to 
a box, said, “he had that within it which would lash the 
heretics cf Ireland.” 

The hostess of the very reverend father, Henry Cole 


(her name was Edmunds, and it merits perpetuation), a 
shrewd, penetrating woman, having already become 
doubtful, took measures for over-hearing their conversa- 
tion; and it so happening, that having a brother in 
Dublin, who professed the reformed religion, naturally 
anxious for his safety, her alarm sharpened her wits for 
Watch- 
ing her opportunity, she purloined the commission from 
his box, and substituted for the same a pack of cards—a 
practical joke not wanting in the finest bitter flavor of a 


the means of embarrassing this black scheme. 


pasquinade, 


Arriving in Ireland (on the 7th December, 1558), the 


Doctor or “ father” waited upon the Lord Deputy (Fitz 


walter) at the Privy Council. With some prolixity and 


‘and bade them look within for his commission. 


cards. 

“The devil or the deuce, Doctor, has clearly playod 
you atrick!” said the Deputy, who had already felt a 
disgust against the office that he had been threatened 
with, “ Your commission has undergone a transforma- 
tion; you will have to return to London for a fresh one! 
Meantime, we’ll shuffle the cards !” 

The Queen was dead ere the Doctor returned, how- 
ever, though he made all the speed his defeated malig- 
nity might be supposed to urge, and his commission 
was useless. Elizabeth, on the other hand who kad the 
story inquired into, with something of that heroic gener- 
osity that manifested itself among so many grave 
faults and errors, bestowed a pension of forty pounds a 
year for life upon the widow, to whose wit and boldness, 


perty, or freedom. 
The Castle of Chester standing within the walls, and 
commanding a noble prospect of the Valley of the Dee, 


William the Conqueror himself, and was also made con- 


with square salient projections at their angles. In the 


the government of the country was otherwise there 
represented. The city walls are in length nearly two 
miles, and are the only entire specimens of ancient 
fortification to be found in Britain, with, perhaps, the 
single exception of Carlisle. The views obtained from 
the castle, its towers, or by a promenade around the 
walls—in addition to the quaint charm possessed by the 
venerable city—are of the most beautiful and romantic 
description. 

Perhaps the most stirring records in connectien with 
Chester Castle, are associated with the civil wars which 
took place between Charles and his Parliament. The 
obstinate defence, the protracted siege, and the terrible 
blockade which led to its surrender, are among the most 
startling episodes of that time of strife and discord. 

At the time that war was declared, and Charles took 
the ficld with his army, while the Parliament began to 
muster its forces, and to develop from among its num- 
bers those heroic men, whose faith and metal were to 
save the people of England from the most disgrace- 
ful slavery, and to cast across the world the broad light 


race—at that time, the Bishop of Chester and his son, 
Orlando Bridgeman, were the chief agents in influencing 
the wavering inhabitants in the King’s service. 


at a moment’s thought. 


forth. 


Sbipman, boldly prepared to hold his own. 
of its history is now what we undertake to illustrate, 
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for the vindictive spirit that was awakened. 


easiest. 
In Sir William Brereton’s tent a council of war wa 
held, and amidst some conflicting opinions, the plan of 


them, and which he was wont to hurl upon his foes, a 





were bold and eager enough. 


| Pomposity, he explained his errand, presented his box, 
d Judge 
‘of his astonishment, horror, and baffled rage, when the 
deputy, with a sardonic grin, drew forth the pack of 


The importance of holding Chester as a royal post, 
both for communication, shelter, and succor, was obvious 
The most assiduous attention 
was paid, without delay, to its defences, even as early as 
the year 1642, ere the rage of civil war had fairly burst 
The fortifications underwent a complete repair ; 
new outworks extended north of the walls, as far as the 
river near Boughton; houses in the suburbs were pulled 
down, to prevent their affording shelter, or serving as 
fucl to the enemy, and stored with provisions, ammuni- 
tions, and reinforcements, the governor, Sir Abraham 
This pbase 


The black blood of internecine discord had already 
been shed, andthe most rancorous passions were excited 
between man and man, as if the very fact that the men 
arrayed on both sides were of one kindred and blood— 
the same kith and kin, and friends, often, from earliest 
boyhood—as if these high and holy ties were a reason 


On the night of the 20th of July, 1643, the Parlia- 
mentary forces were encamped at some distance from 
the city, but far enough to be removed from the fire of 
the cannon at the castle, their object being apparently 
to attack the outer works, and so make their way into 
the city, and thence into the citadel, as being the 


eneral attack upon the works began to gain ground. 
hey were not yet the stern, gloomy fanatics—the re- 
sistless masses of hwman iron, that Cromwell made of 


the Titans flung mountains against the gods; but they 
“We are not yet strong enough to back the stormers| Mayor, determined to spare such helps as he could, 


in the attempt,” said an experienced soldier of the wars|and seat three hundred men from the garrison to 
lin the Low Countries, ‘ Your men’ {Sir William, haye|sist him; and with these Colonel Morrow drove the 


se turned tho edge of their teeth against stong 
walls.’ 

‘Marry, then, ‘tis time they tried !” remarked Sir 
William, grimly. ‘ What must be, may as well come 
soon as late !” 

“ Like hanging and hemp, together!” whispered g 
young Cheshire gentleman, who had not got rid of his 
college gaiety yet, for all he had been converted, by 
Hampden’s grave arguments, to the Parliamentary cause. 
“ What sayest thou, Will Egerton ?” 

“ Marry, that, if I could but see pretty Phosbe Sea 
combe % 

* And that’s the pretty daughter of the city Mayor, 
if I recollect aright,” Videuaeed the other, apart, “Tig 
like to part ye now, for old Seacombe is a true King’s 
man.’ , 

“That may be seen,” was the response. “ But hush! 
Sir William speaks !” 
“ We have weakened our force, I know,” that officer 

g help to our hard-pressed 
friends at Nantwich. Still, I had hoped to have forces 
from Beeston, where Colonel Jones is now pushing on 
the attack. And yct the opportunity is good—what say 

































































It had already been shown, that the opportunity was j 
si 


, 
They wore mistaken, however; and with all the vigi- 


—colors flying—the stormers with culverins and fascines 
—with ladders and all the appliances of escalcade; and 
forcing their way, by grenades and the like, through 
what breaches they could make, set the inhabitants of 
the town in ularm, and beat a “ reveille”’ about their 
ears, that speedily brought the soidiers of the garrison 
to the walls. 
Fierce, ardent, and furious was the strife for a brief 
half-hour or so, the advanced parties sustaining man 
fully great loss, the supports ably seconding them; but 
the :apidity, skill, and boldness of the governor enabled 
him to repulse his enemios, with little loss to himself, 
but in a manner that was, for the moment, perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

Inthe meantime, Royalists and Republicans were 
fiercely fighting for the advantage that hazard or acci- 
dent gave to one over the other in almost every corner 
of the kingdom—the central part being one hugo battle- 
field—army fronting army, and both sides pounding at 
castles as. they “bray” drugs in a mortar, and the 
whole sky lighted up with bale-fires; while the blood of © 
parricide and fratricide, of mutual friends made deadly 
foes, went flowing on, filling up a ruddy, ghastly sea, 
there only mingling without wrath and hatred, as the 
last life-drops soaked into the dishonored ground, mak- 
ing it fat and fertile for the waving harvests of the after 
years to come. 

The battle of Charlgrove Field, fought near Oxford 
just at the time, gave a dubious advantage to the Par- 
liamentary side; but in it was lost one great right hand ~ 
of the cause, John Hampden, whose death, in the very 
thick of the fight, caused great mourning among his 
friends. The forces of the Parliament, now before 
Chester, felt somewhat dispirited, but made no attempt 
to retire or raise the siege; and some few months passed 
by in inaction, the help which Sir William Brereton had 
hoped for being called elsewhere;—in the battle of 
Lansdowne (near Bath), for instance, and that of New- 
bury, in Berkshire—besides the besieging, storming, 
skirmisbing that every day gave birth to; and, there- 
fore, until the close of the year, Chester had repose. 

One morning, after a council of war had been held, 
Sir William sent a trumpet to sound a parley before the 
walls. His herald, or messenger, on being replied to, 
intimated that the governor, Sir Abraham Shipman, was 
called upon to surrender the citadel in the name of the 
parliament 

The answer to this was terse and characteristic 
enough. “Tell Sir William Brereton, that as he can- 
not be much better off as we within the walls are no 
worse off, what he desires cannot be thought of. Tell 
him that we are not to be intimidated by his words, 
though sounding ever so large through his trumpets. 
He must win the castle before he can wear it; and so 
present him with a soldier’s respects.” Thus the par- 
ley ended. 

About the month of August or September, the Cas- 
tle of Hawarden (Denbigshire) being held by the Par- 
liamentarians, it was deemed a matter of some impor- 
tance to capture it, from its proximity to Chester. 
Colonel Morrow, who commanded some Royalist 
forces, communicated to the Governor of Chester the 
fact that, if he obtained a slight addition to his nu 
bers, he could master Hawarden and hold it. Sir 
Abraham Shipman, in counsel with John Shipman,the 
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Parliamentary forces out of Hawarden Castle, thereby |simultaneously, and with such resolution and vigor, ‘and, as he willingly gave the pledge, they met, and 


holding it in turn. 

For a brief period the Royalists—strengthened by 
unexpected reinforcements from Jreland—obtained 
the advantage in numerous petty conflicts—not unim- 
portant, for all that. These reinforcements were, for 
the most part, under the command ef Lord Byror; 
and on a recent occasion, being smartly repulsed by 
the Parliamentary forces from Nantwich, Lord Byron 
was forsed to retire into Chester with his men. An 
addition to the number within the walls, it was felt, 
had not arrived a moment too soon. 

The consequence was, that while the adherents of 
Charles were, in turn, compelled to take shelter in 
such walled towns and cities as could receive them, 
the country itself fell into the hands of its foes, and 
Sir William Brereton now commanded the whole dis- 
trict for miles around the city of Chester, intercepting 
levies, stopping supplies, levying contributions, and 
commencing that severe and harrassing course of ac- 
tion which terminates in a blockade. 

On the evening of the 19th of September, another 
boa attempt to storm the city took place. Col- 
onel Jones, and Adjutant-General Lotham, of the 
Parliamentary army, had been engaged in the reduc- 
tion of Beeston Castle (not far from Chester), and 
having entered into an understanding with Sir Wil- 
iam Brereton, they cullected a body of their troops, 
and, by a rapid and forced march, arrived before the 
walls of Chester without any alarm having been given. 
This was far too yood an opportunity to be lost, de- 
‘spite of the increase of forces in the city. 

It had been common, since Lord Byron was enabled 
to throw some troops into the citadel, for the garri- 
son to make frequent sallies upon the blockaders, and 
these had been conducted with so much boldness and 
address, that the besiegers had received considerable 
damage—what success they had met with being thus 
rendered useless. By the morning of the 20th, how- 
ever, allthis was changed. During the night, after 
the reinforcements had rested and refreshed them- 
selves for an hour, a simultaneous attack upon the 
outworks and an escalade were decided upon. The 
storming parties were picked and sent forth as before; 
and so fierce, rapid, and resistless was the attack, that 
in the morning Sir Wi'liam Brereton was in posses: 
sion of all the outworks, and master of everything 
without the wall. 

It was now beginning too look very hopeless indeed 
for the blockaded Royalists. The cannon of the cas- 
tle was all but useless, while their enemies were forti- 
fying every salient point. The inhabitants were 
struck with a sort of panic, beholding the activity of 
their foes without the walls; and while they were 
trembling from apprehension of the farther success 
of the Republicans, two days after came Charles him- 
self, ina hot gallop from the field of Newbury, in 

_ hopes that his presence might inspirit the garrison for 
' the great game was going Vostally against him, and 
the stake was trembling in the balance of chance. 

He was accompanied by a small body of horse, and 
narrowly escaped being taken by some of the troopers 
which Sir William Brereton sent forth in parties about 
the country. He encouraged the governor by praises 
and the inhabitants by entreaties, to hold out until 
large forces, under the command of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, should arrive to their relief. This relief, 
however, was a more difficult matter than was sup- 
posed; for, on the way, he met with a strong body of 
the enemy upon Rowton Heath, about two miles from 
Chester, and, fiom the leads of the Pheenix Tower,the 
King, with his own eyes, watched every phase of the 
obstinate and sangninary fight. Ile saw the forces of 


Langdale completely routed—scattered like chaff be-| 


fore the wind—by the Parliamentary troops, com- 
manded by General Poyntz. The next day he quitted 
Chester for the north, ordering Lord Byron—then 
governor by right of rank—to surrender to the enemy, 
if he saw no relief before the expiration of eight days. 
The siege became now a matter of detail, and full’ of 
uick and painful interest; fur Lord Byron, seconded by 
ir Abraham Shipman and the leading men of the city, 


stoutly defended their walls, and began to prepare! 


themselves for the dreadful privations which a state of 
_ Siege entails as a necessity, when every mode of com- 
munication is cut off, and not an ounce of food nora grain 
of ammunition is enabled to be brought into the city. 
The eight days which the King had limi‘ed them to 
resistance speedily passed away, avd still no succor 
came; nor, indeed, could they entertain the slightest 
hopos of any, tor the King was in Yorkshi e, gathering 
all the forces around him taat he conid obtain; and the 
resolute attitude of the Parliament, and the disheart- 


ening reputation which Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, and! 


others were attaining as leaders, had the effect of con- 
siderably damping the enthusi 
cause, especially in a popular sense 
The eight days were soon gone by, and still there 
was no word of surrender uttered. 
tober, Sir 
to make 
assault, 


ranged in a council of war, was 


that only an equal determination and pluck, and an 
equal promptitude and courage on the part of the 
brave men of Chester, enabled them to hold their 
own. 

Nevertheless, the attack was continued with that 
inflexible obstinacy which was. the secret of so much 
Puritan success, Parties of men with fascines and 
ladders, with pikes and grenades, came on as fast as 
others were repulsed. Numbers of the assailants suc- 
ceeded in scaling the walls, where the fight became 
close and bloody—stab and thrust, pike and petronel, 
receiving them with warm and deadly welcome. 
Amidst the encouraging cheers of the besiegers, the 
roll of drums beating the point of war, the shrill clan- 
gour of the trumpets, the ery of anguish, the shriek of 
pain, the shout of defiance, and the sounding cheers of 
the combatants—amidst the smoke and the thunder of 
the cannon, the walls were still attacked and mounted; 
but the assailants were finally beaten back, flung off 
the ladders, and killed, and, so far as the advantage 
could go, it decidedly remained with the sturdy be- 


a 

omen were scen to “man” the walls, and do true 
soldier’s duty there with pike and any missile they 
could reach. Seven were shot and three slain by 
thrust of sword or lance, and still they fell not back, 
but bore food and drink to the men, tended the wound- 
ed on the battlements and the walls, and bore them 
away, and in a hundred different ways and places en 
couraged, by their voices and example, the strong re- 
sistance which terminated, then, so successfully. 

The besiegers, who at first had been contented by 
posting themselves before what seemed the weakest 

oint, and had scattered their forces northward from 
Joughton and the Dee, now having become possessed 
of the outworks on the landward side, were enabled 
entirely to invest the city, and so environ it on its 
whole circuit and extent. It now became necessary 
to make a bridge of boats oyer the river, which the 
citizens, headed by their officials and leaders, vainly 
attempted to destroy. 

From the spot in which Sir William Brereton had 
planted cannon and culverin, he was cnabled to harass 
the worn citizens hourly. By means of this bridge he 
brought cannon nearer, and planting them under 
cover of trench and parallel in the Roode, they at- 
tacked the mills and Water Tower, and cast their ex- 
ploded grenades into the city, which, on bursting, 
caught occasion ily on some of the venerable houses, 
whose material being chiefly of wood, was naturally 
combustible. ‘To the annoyance, therefore, of being 
constantly in requisition on the walls, was added the 
being hourly called upon to extinguish or check the 
progress of the flame that, on more occasions than one, 
seemed to menace the city with destruction, 

December was now come, and the siege was con. 
verted into the wasting, wearying, disheartening pro- 
cess of a blockade. Men may make up their minds to 
die in hot blood in the front of te foe and with a 
weapon in their hand, but it is a different thing to en- 
dure day by day the sullen inaction of foodless and 
despairing men. In themselves there lay not a single 
chance of safety or escape: their indefatigable enemy, 
Sir William Brereton, kept too jealous a watch over 
them for that. 

Then began the dreary period of famine in the fine 
old city, and the poor housed-up garison, which went 
with stern obduracy through its round of daily duty, 
hunger-smitten, worn with surprises, and kept ever 
awake by the untiring, remorseless enemy were forced 
ito feed on horses, dogs, cats, whatever was edible, ur 
could be converted into food, however rank or foul. 
| In the early part of this narrative we have mention- 
jed the name cf Master William Egerton, who was in 
,the small army of Sir William Brereton, and who was 
‘in love with Phebe Seacombe, the daughter of the 
‘stout-hearted Mayor, who held out with the best of 
|them, and gave of his goods and substance, to the sup- 
|port of the town, with a willing and liberal hand. 
| It must, surely, be asad and bitter source of thought 
to a besieging power investing a city where their kith 





,and kindred, friends and relations, are daily undergo- 
vin all the horrors of famine, and suffering those aw- 
ful privations which waste away the stoutest frame, 
relax the strongest nerve, and whose sharp pangs of 
Agony must be almost too much for poor human na- 
ture to bear; and only the strictest sense of duty, 
and the recollection of the high and valuable interests 
at stake, can sanction even if that do, so deliberate a 
sacrifice of life, and the creation of so much suffering. 

The Mayor’s house—a large, quaint old mansion— 





interchanged these vows of affection, which made the 
young Republican’s heart beat. with a painfr'! emotion, 
when he knew the stress to which they were brought. 

“Phebe,” said Egerton, one night, “I cannot en- 
dure this longer. You are wasting away, growing 
weak, pale, doin “ 

“So are others, brothers and sisters in pain and suf- 
fering, William. What would you have me do?” 
asked the maiden. 

“You must give me back my pledge,” he said. 

“]{ cannot,” was the quiet, firm reply. 

“Or you must leave the city, and come into the 
camp.” 

- Sins my mother to break her heart !—my good 
father to die! William,” she added, reproachfally, 
“are you a man, and counsel this ?” 

“Jt is possible,” urged William, “that, if you see 
the General, your representation may move him to 
give the citizens honorable conditions. We are not 

eartless, though this is inhuman work.” 

“ And if he Sen not ?” she asked. 

“Then I will bring you back to the gates, and you 
shall enter in oot and unharmed, pledge my word, 
my honor and my life !” 

“By to-morrow evening I will decide,” she answer- 
ed; and so they parted. 

But, on the morrow evening, she came to the New 
Gate, and, by means known only to herself, was al- 
lowed egress by the sentinels, where, close at hand, 
her lover met her, and thence escorted her to the 
tent of the Parliamentary General. 

The story of the Mayor’s daughter escaping by the 
New Gate, or Pepper Gate, has long been known in 
Chester, and gave rise to the proverb, “When the 
daughter is stolen, shut the Pepper Gate.” 

It is not very clear whether the interposition of the 
pretty Phabe Seacombe had any absolate effect in 
the subsequent circumstances of the blockade, or 
whether it was not simply a ruse and excuse on the 
part of Will Egerton to obtain possession of his young 
betrothed ere “famine and the ague ate them up.” 
They were wedded, however, by the regimental chap- 
lain, who almost annihilated his good work by a pon- 
derous homily on the heresies of the day. 

Finally, m the month of February tollowing, the 
starved garrison yielded up possession to its foes, 
upon the most honorable terms, the city having hela 
out for—not eight days—but for twenty weeks, un- 
der circumstances of privation which were almost in- 
credible. 

An attempt-—a fruitless onc—was made in 1648 to 
retake the city for the King, but it signally failed. 
The castle now leads a quiet, drowsy, half-antiquarian 
existence. It is the pride of the city, next to the ca- 
thedral; and many a story is told of the terrible siege, 
the famine, the surrender, and the pestilence which 
visited it after. But there is one pleasant element, 
for all that, in the dark story; and that is—how Will 
Egerton wooed and won the Mayor’s daughter, and 
stole her forth oy the way of the Pepper Gate—Roy- 
alist aud Roundhead were united. 
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(from Temple Ber.) 
FROM THE DEAN’S WATCH. 
BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


I 


The day before Christmas of 1832 my friend Wilfrid, 
his double bass slung over his shoulder, and I with m 
violin under my arm, were on our way from the Blac 
Forest to Heidelberg, There had been an extraordi- 
nary fall of snow, and as far as we could see across the 
immense desert plain, no trace of road or pathway was 
discernible. The north wind whistled its shrill ariete 
with monotonous persistence, and Wilfrid, his wallet 
flattened against his meagre spine, his long beron-legs 
stretched wide apart, and the peak of his flat cap drawn 
down to his nose, went on before me, humming some 
joyous passage from “Ondine.” Now and then he 
turned round and cried with a strange smile: : 

“Com. ade, play me the valse from‘ Robin.’ I feel 
inclined to dance.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, and the 

d fellow pushed ‘on more vigorously than ever. I 
ept pace with him, sinking in the snow up to my knees 
at every ttep, and feeling my spirits sinking by slow 
degrecs. : 

The heights of Heidelberg were coming into sight on 
the far side ofthe horizon, and we were hoping to reach 
our journey's end before nightfall, when we heard the 
gallop of a horse behind us. It-was then about ‘five 


























was in the neighborhood of the New Gate, over/o’clock in the evening, and - great fixkes cf snow were 
jagainst Pepper Street, whence the same gate which | swirling in the dusky air. The rider presently came up 
led to it was sometimes called Pepper Gate. To this/ within twenty paccs of us, drew rein, and scrutinized us 
asm felt in the royal! gate, where a breach had been made in the walls, Eg [out of the corner of his eye, and w> did the same to 


erton, who had command of a party of Parliamenta- him. 


rians who were camped between that and Boughton, 


Imagine a large man with ’red beard and hair, wear- 


1 of On the 6th of Oc-| would sometimes repair, in the silent, dark night, ing a superb three-cornered hat: over his brown coat a 
William Brereton decided upon attempting where le held communication with his n i.tie3s across | wide-skirted fox-skin pelisse, and his hands in fur-lined 
“ final capture of the place by storm, and the the breach in the wall—she having made it a point of | gloves reaching to his e]bows—some big-paunched sher. ff 
having been properly and ‘deliberately ar- honor with bim that he should not misuse the opportu- !or burgomaster—a handsome valise fastened on the croup 
made in seyeral places | nity her affection gave him of overpowering the city} of his vigorous steed, Ins hort. unmistakably a personage 


Pe 











THE ALBION. 
“The death of our poor pro-rector Zahn ?” peared to hesitate, and went out, leaving the door open. 
“ How does that concern us ?” I rose immediately for the purpose of drawing to 
“Perhaps not, but take care, take care, if your/the bolt, but already the steps of the man were creak. 
papers are not all perfectly correct. At eight o’clock|ing on the stairs two stories below. An irresistible cu- 
to-morrow morning they'll come and demand them of|riosity overeame my terror, and, as I heard him open 
you. They’ve arrested a great many, a great many|a window overlooking the yard, I went to a window on 
people, during the last fortnight. The pro-rector was|the stairs on the same side. The yard, from this 
yoa on the subject.” murdered in the library of the St. Christopher cloister| height, was as deep down as awell; a wall, fifty or 

“« Advice ?” ; yesterday evening. Last week the old high priest, |sixty feet high, divided itin two. To the right of this 
“If you don’t refuse it.” met Elias, of the Jews’ street, was murdered in a/ wall was the yard of a pork bntcher; to the left, that of 
Wilfrid, taking longer strides than before, walked on|similar manner. A few days before that the old mil-|the Pied de Mouton. Tt was covered with damp moss 
without answering ; and I noticed that the traveler had| wife, Christiana Haas and Seligmann, the dealers in| and the wild vegetation that plants itself in the shade. 
exactly the look of a large cat—cars stinding out from | agates, of the Rue Durlach, were assassinated. So,/The summit reached from the window opened by the 
his head, half closed eyelids, frizzlcd mustaches, and soft |my poor Kasper,” she said tenderly, “take great care| assassin in a straight line to the roof of a large, dark- 
and fatherly manner. of yourself, and [ hope all your papers are in order.” | looking house, built at the back of the Bergstrasse. As 
“My dear friend,” he continued, addressing me} While we were speaking the cries below were being| the moon was] shining between the large snow laden 
frankly, “ you will do well to return the way you have| continued. clouds, I saw all this at a glance, and shuddered on per. 
come.” “Annette! Annette! are you coming down ? eeiving the man making his way alung the top of the 


“Why, Monsicur !” : ; the wretch, to leave me all alone !” high wall, his head bent forward and his long knife in his 
“The illustrious Maestro Pimenti, of Novara, has} The voices of the customers were also heard, de-|hand, while the wind whistled drearily. 


announced a Christmas concert at Heidelberg; all the} manding wine, beer, ham, and sausages. We were| He reached the opposite roof and disappeared through 
town is going to it, and you will not earn a kreutzer.” {obliged to part. Annette hurried down stairs as she|a window. 
But, turning ill temperedly, Wilfrid replied: had hurried up, and answered in her sweet voice: I thought I was dreaming. For some few seconds I 
“ We scorn your maestro andall the Pimentis in the] “ Good gracious! good gracious. madame! What is| stood there, open-mouthed and bare-chested, my hair 
world! Look at this young man—look well at him !|the matter, that you call out for me like that? One|streaming, under the sleet that fell from the roof. At 
He hasn’t yet a scrub of beard on his chin, and he has] might imagine the house was on fire, at least.” last, waking from my state of stupor,I returned to our 
never played anywhere but in the little wine-shops of} Wilfrid went and closed the door, and then, when he | retreat and rejoined Wilfrid, who looked haggardly at 
the Black Forest, for the charcoal-burners and their/had resumed his plaze, we looked at cach other some-/me and murmured a prayer in a low voice. T hasten. 
girls to dance to. Well, this little man, with hislong| what uneasily. ed to put wood into the stove, to put on my clothes, 
flaxen locks and his big blue eyes, defies all your Ita-} “ That’s singular news,’ he said. and to draw the bolt of the door. 
lian charlatans. His left hand holds treasures of| all right, are they not?” “ Well?” asked my comrade, rising. 
melody, grace, and suppleness; his right, the most ; 


































“Eh, ob, my lads!” he said, withdrawing one of his 
great hands from mufflers hung to his rhingrave ; “no 
doubt we are going to Heidelberg to play our music? ” 

Wilfrid looked keenly askance at the traveler and an- 
swered sharply : 

“Does that in any way interest you, Monsieur? ” 

“Rather; and I have a picce of good advice to give 


Oh! 


“Your papers are 


magnificent bow-stroke that the Lord sometimes, in 
His moments of good humor, deigns to accord to pocr 
mortals.” 

“ Aha !” said the other, “ is it so, indeed ?” 


before starting. 
do us no good. 


“ Not a doubt of it.” 

And I showed him my /ivrvt. 

“Good—mine is the same; I had it properly signed 
But all the same these murders will 


has not seen us it is because we owe our lives to God.” 


of whom Annette told us. 







“ Well,” I answered, “ we’ve escaped. If this man 


“Yes, yes,” he replied; “it is one of the murderers 
Good God! what a face, 


I'm afraid we shan’t do any business] and what a knife!” 


He fell back on the mattress. As for myself, I 
swallowed at a draught all that was left of the wine 
in the mng, and as the fire had burned up, the warmth 
had again spread itself through the chamber, and the 


de What I tell you is the truth,” cried Wilfrid, trudg-|here. Many families are in mourning; and then, 
ing along and blowing his red fingers. besides there will be the hindrances, the bumbug,of the 
thought he was making game of the traveler, who} seneschal’s court, the anxieties” — 


followed us at a slow trot. “Bah! you are looking at everything on the dark 
He went on in this manner for more than half al side,” I said to him. 






leagne in silence. Suddenly the unknown said to us 


shar 


sent circumstances. Profit by my counsel !” 


already riding along the Elector’s grand avenue. 


seemed to follow the stranger’s course, filling the air 
with their clamors. 


We reached Heidelberg toward 7 o’clock in the |on the fire and let’s go to bed.” 


evening, and certainly saw Pimenti’s grand posting- 


bill on all the walls of the city: “Grand concerto,]on the mattress, the coverlid drawn up to our chins, a 


solo, &e.’ 

The same evening, going the round of the beer- 
houses of the theologiaus and the philosophers, we met 
several Black Forest musicians, old comrades, who en- 
gaged us to join their band. There were old Bremer, 
the violoncellist; his-two sons, Ludwig and Karl, two 
good second violins: Heinrich Siebel, the clarionct; 
big Berthe, with her harp; then Wilfred and his double 
bass, and myself as first violin. 

It was agreed that we should go about together, and 
that after Christmas we should share our gains. Wil- 
frid had already hired for us two, a sleeping-room on 
the sixth story of the little public honse called the 
Pied de Mouton, in the middle of the Holdergasse, at 
five kreutzers the night. Properly speaking, the room 
was a loft: but fortunately it contained a stove, made 
of sheet iron, and we lit a fire in it to dry ourselves. 

While we were quietly seated, roasting chestnuts 
and drinking a mug of wine, little Annette, the ser- 
vant of the house, in a poppy-colored petticoat and 
black velvet cap, blushing cheeks, and lips like a 
bunch of cherries, mounted the stairs four steps at a 
time, tapped at the door, and then came and threw 
herself into my arms. 

Ihad_ known that pretty little girl along while; 
we belonged to the same village, and, if I. must tell 
the whole truth, her sparkling eyes and sprightly man- 
ner had captivated my heart. 

‘ve come to have a moment’s talk with you,” she 
said to me, seating herself on a box. “I saw you go 
up stairs just now—and here | am.” 

She then set off chatting, asking me news of this 
one and that one, in fact of everybody in the village; 

ving me hardly time to answer any of her questions. 
Sometimesjshe stopped to look at me with inexpressible 
tenderness; and we should have gone on s0 till the 
next day, if Mother Gredel Dick had not called out on 
the stairs: 

“ Annette! Annette! are you coming!” 

“Tm coming, Madame! ‘I’in coming!” cried the 
poor child, springing up in surprise. She gave mea 
little tap on tne cheek and hurried to the door; but at 
the moment of going out of the rcom she stopped: 

“Ah!” she cried, returning, “ 1’ forgotten to tell 


ly: 
Whatever your merit may be, take yourselves back | of the roof, the square window with its three cracked|b 
to the Black Forest. We've vagabonds enough at} panes, the mattress spread under the tiles, the black 
Heidelberg, without having you to swell the number.| sloping rafters supporting one another, the little deal 
I advise you for your good—especially under the pre-|table with its shadow flickering on the worm-eaten 
floor. 

Wilfrid was about to return him an indignant an | flitted like an arrow along the wall. The wind was 
swer, but he had put his horse into a gallop and was| heard ingulfing itself in the high chimneys and sweep-|b 


: 1 ie. An|ing the snow-dust from the gutters. 
immense flight of crows rose from the plain, and| Annette, and had relapsed into silence. 


We continued to talk of these strange events till|y 
ast midnight. The fire in our little stove lit the angle 


Now and then a bat, drawn by the warmth, 
L was thinking of 


Suddenly Wilfrid took off his waistcoat, saying : 
“It’s time to go to sleep. Put another block of wood 





This said, I pulled off my boots; we were stretched 


big log under our heads for a pillow. Wilfrid was soon | ¢ 
asleep. The light of the little stove came and went ; 
the wind redoubled out of doors ; snd still thinking, I, 
in turn, fell tranquilly off to s cep. 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened by 
an indescribable noise ; I thought at first it was a cat 
rushing along the gutters; but after listening with my 
car against the tiles, my uncertainty was soon removed— 
somebody was walking onthe roof. 

1 nudged Wilfrid with my elbow to wake him. 

“ Hush!” he said, grasping my hand. i 
He had heard the sound as well as I. The light of 
the nearly expired fire fell faintly upon the crumbling 
wall. I was going to rise, when the little window, held 
closed by a piece of brick, was suddenly opened. A 
pale face, with red hair, phosphorescent eyes, and quiv- 
ering cheeks, appeared, looking searchingly into the 
interior. So astounded were we that neither of us had}} 
power toutteracry. ‘The man passed one leg, then the 
other, through the window, and descended into our loft 
so cautiously, as not to make the slightest sound on 
alighting on the floor. 

his man, with wide round shoulders, thick-set, his 
features knit like those of a tiger on the watch, was no|| 
other than the easy-going personage who had given us 
advice on the road to Heidelberg. But how changed 
his physiognomy now appeared tous! In spite of the 
excessive c ld he was in his shirt-sleeves; he had noth- 
ing on but his breeches, girt about his waist, black silk 
stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. A long blood- 
stained knife glittered in his hand. 

Wilfrid and I thought ourselves lost. But he seemed 
not to seo us in the oblique shadow of the garret, though 
the flame in the {stove had becn fanned up by the icy 
current of air from the skylight. He crouched down 
upon a box and shivered with cold in a strange fashion. 
Suddenly his yellowish green eyes fixed ‘their gaze on 
me; his nostrils dilated, and be continued to gaze at me 
for a full minute. Every drop of blood seemed to leave 
my veins. Then, turning toward the stove, he coughed 
in a hvarce tone: of voice, hke that of a cat, without a| 
muscle of his face starting. He drow from the fob of| 
his breeches a large watch, moved like a mon looking to! 
see the hour, and then, either from absence of mind or| 











you, Have you heard of it?” 
"OF what?” 








from some other motive, placed it onthe table. Finally, 
rising as if in doubt, he considered the window, ap- 


shortest course to take will be to set off at once back 
to the Black Forest.” 


we committed any crime !” 


cried. 
it, might bring us to the gibbet. 
would serve fer examples to others. 
long to decide who commits crimes; it would be quite 


use in loosing your wits. I’ve no doubt, in my own 
mind, that acrime has been committed to-night in our 
neighborhood; under such circumstances, what ought 
an honest man to do? 
must assist justice, he must”— 


morrow to the high bailiff, and state to him what has 
passed,” 


try to go to sleep again, if possible.” 


for daylight. 


took up the watch from the table. 


the hours, the other the minutes. 
more reassured, 


better that I should go and see the bailiff. You are 


too young to manage such matters; you'll not explain 
yourself properly.” 


send a mere boy.” 


bolt of the door was securely drawn, my courage be- 
an to return, 
Still the watch was there—the man might come 
ack for it. This idea froze us with terror. 
“What shall we do now?” said Wilfred. 




































“ The 


“Why should we ?” ° 

“T’ve no longer any inclination to play the double- 
ass—you ¢an do as you like.” 

“ But why—what should we run away for? Have 


“Don’t speak so loud—don’t speak so loud !” he 
“ Only that word crime, if anybody overheard 
Poor devilslike us 
It does not take 


nough if that watch were found here.” ‘ 
‘Listen to me, Wilfrid,” I said to him; “ there’s no 


Instead of taking to flight he 
“ How ?—how can he assist it?” 


“The simplest wey will be to take the watch to- 


I dare not touch this wateh !” 
Let us lie down and 


“Never ! never! 
“Very well; 7’ go with it 


“ [ve no wish to go to sleep.” ; 
“Then let us talk; light your pipe, and we'll wait 
There are people still up below, per- 
1aps; if you like, we'll go down.” 
“Td rather remain here.” 
“So be it.” 
We resumed our place by the side of the fire. 
The next morning as soon as it was light [went and 
It was a very 
1andsome double-dialed watch, the one dial marking 
Wilfrid appeared 


“ Kasper,” he said, “I think, after all, it will be 


“ Just as you like,” I replied. 
“It would appear strange fora man of my age to 


“Very well; I understand Wilfrid.” 
He took the watch, and I noticed that his self-love 
alone urged him to take this resolution; no doubt he 
would have blushed before his comrades to have shown 
less courage than me. : 
We descended from the left thoughtfully. Passing 
along the passage which opens into into the Rue Saint 
Christopher, we heard the rattle of glasses and forks, 
and I recognized the voice of old Bremer and his two 
sons, Ludwig and Karl. , 
“ Faith, Wilfrid,” I said, “ before going out we should 
do no harm to take a drink of something,” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


eeeenpeernees——- 
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T H E A L B | 0 N | that in the year 18°4 the receipts from rents, royalties, &e., 
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jects at home. ‘The peasantry are to be bribed to stay in Ger- 
many by grants of land. It is impossib’e to form any opinion 
as to the merits of this sheme until tbe perticulars are before us 
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The Summary of the Week. 





The exciting event this week in England, bas been the Uni 


versity Boat race between Oxford and Cambridge, on the 
Thames, which was decided in the presency of anxious thous- 
The record of 
victories of the respective colleges now stands at 16 for Cam- 
bridge and 16 for Oxford, and the contest of next year will be 
rendered more exciting for the * tie” of victories that now exist. 

Jobn M tchel died cu Murch 20tb, near Newry, Ireland, and 
was buried on March 24th in the churchyard at that place, his 


ands, on Maroh 20th, in favor of- the former. 


faneral having been attended b; over ten thousand people. 
The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, telegraphs under 
date of March 17th, that difficulties have arisen between the 


Indian Government and the King of Burmah regarding boun- 
daries,and the latter's claim to sovereignty over several indeper- 
- Gent Bates. Lo *j itecf Lord Northbrook’s proposal for a mixed 
ecmmics on for the rettiement of the question at irsue, the King 
ted territory, and refuses to withdraw. 
The British authorities insist on a settlement by the means they 


has 





er p 
pied the disp 


have proposed, and troops are going to British Burmah., 


The Bombay Gazetie states that the man who personated 
Nava Sibib died at Gwalioer a few days after he bad been given 


back to Scindia. 


The abolition of sales of commissions in the British army—a 
reform that cost the Government seven millions sterling—is not 
Toe new law gave to 
every officer an amount of money equal to the market value of 
A backward 


likely to wholly stop traffic in that line. 


his berth, and strictly forbade any further sales, 
movement, which bas taken the torm ofa bill in Parliament, 


aims to officially sanction transfers of officers from regiment to 
regiment as they themselves may agree upon. The desire of 
army men who mix in society is to be stationed at bome,but un- 


fortanately for tbat class of soldiers, there is need of British 
regiments in Inpin, Africa, Canada, and other lonesome and an- 
healthy places. The old practice was that the rich officer whose 
regiment was ordered abroad should tind a poor officer whose 
regiment was stationed at home, and bargain for an exchange of 
commissions, the Government putting no obstacle in the way. 
The new law also probibited tbat custom, and the present bill is 
intended fo revive it. The measure is generally sanctioned by 
the wealth and nobility of the army. 

The English Army, exclusive of non-efficients in the reserve 
forces, is returned this year at considerably under half a millicn. 
It comprises 161,000 volunteers, 12,5 0 yeomanry cavalry 118,- 
000 milttia, and 186,821 regulars. Of these last there are 23 912 
distributed through the colonics, 62,85 stationed in India, and 
100,059 at home. No returns are given of native and colonial 
troops, 

It is not generally known that foreiguers are not dispualified 
from joining the English Board of Trade as masters in ths 
British mercantile navy. 
mons the other night by Sir C. Adderley, that two foreigners bad 
even received commissions in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
had since been naturalized and changed his name, and the other 

is a Swiss domiciled in England. 


———— | year, bot leaving the balance in hand 


——— |the estate, 


Axnion for the 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘“ The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 


It was stated in the Honse of Com-| 


on the estate, and disbursements were £15,36'. The payments) t,¢ it seems safe to say that any process by which men are to be 
made for her Majesty's use, to the Keeper of the Privy Purs° | bribed not to ran away from military service will involve a sub- 


amounted to £42,000, being £1,000 m 
S larger at the end of 1874 
than at its beginning. 


ore than in the preceding | stantial addition to the cost of conscription. The omnipresent 
militarism which under German guidance has become the 
The account of the Duchy of Cornwall) fashion with Continental 


wers is so great an evil, that any- 


shows receipts in 1874 amounting to £86,923; and the outlay 0D | thing which makes the maintenance of it more burdensome,and 


disbursemetts, and expenses of management, | consequently more difficult, is ,to be welcomed asa gaiu to the 


amounted to £19,81-. Payments amounting to £65,901, were | real interests to Europe. 


made to the use of the Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, being 
£3,286 more than in the preceding yerr, and leaving the balance 
in hand larger at the end of 1874 than at the beginning. 

From France we have notbing of interest, the discussions in 
the Legislature continuing in the usual style. 

The resturation of the Vendome Column, which was thrown 
down during the reign of La Commune, is now complete with 
the exception of the statue on the top. The boarding round the 
base was cleared away a week ago. 

It may be noticed, remarks a Paris correspondent, that the 
new Republic cannot be reproached with want ot respectability, 
for among its sponsors are to be found one Prince of the blood 
royal--the Prince de Joinville -four Dukes, three Marquises 
thirteen Counts, three Viscounts, five Barons, and a large num- 
ber of noblemen who, baving no title, have the right to use the 
aristocratic particle ‘ de.” 

The Diplomatic Conference on the Metric System was held 
on March 2nd, at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Paris, under 
the presidency of the Duc Decazes, England, Germany, 
Austria Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Russia, Spain, the 
United States, Turkey, Switzerland, Sweden and Norway, Peru, 
Portugal, Brazi', the Argentine Confederation, Greece, and 
V la were ted by their ambassadors. The Confer 
ence has transferred th; solution of the questions to be decided 
to a Commission composed ot delegates of the various Govern- 
ments. M. Dumas, the per tary to the Academy of 
Sciences, has been appointed President of tbis Commission, Mr. 
Chisholm being the English delegate, 

An International Exhibition, n which great prominence will 
be given to all matters connected with matine and river indus- 
tries, is to be held in Paris, under high patronage, from July to 
November next. ‘The building selected is the well-known Palais 
de I'Industrie in the Champs Elysees, where twenty years pre- 
viously the exhibition of 1855 took place. The Lord Mayor has 
accepted the presidency of the London Committee, for promoting 
the due representation of the United Kingdom at the exhibition- 

An explorinz expedition will shor ly leave Marseilles, to make 
researches into the depths and auimal organizations of the 
Mediterranean. Soundings and dredgings will be made bya 
steamer specially provided with microscopes, photcgraphic 
apparatus, and means for preserving new or rare specime:s of 
marine zoology. The expedition is entirely due to the enterprise 
of M. Marion, M. Talabot, the managing director of the Paris, 
Lyons and Marseilles Kailway, and several inbabilants of M.r- 
seilles. Interesting discoveries are anticipated, and the re: ult: 
are eagerly looked for by the French scientific world. 

From Germany we learn that the government is waging war 
against the Catholics with increasing severity, the Archbishop 
of Cologue on bebalf of the whole Roman Catholic Episcopate of 
Prussia having sent a petition to the Lower House of Prussian 
Diet urging it not to pass that part of the Ecclesiastical bill 
which gives the people a sbare in the administration of local 
church property, the government has had the bill altered so 
as to deprive priests of any share in the administration of such 
property. 

Feveral prosecutions against the Press for political offences 





¥ 





demned to six months’ imprisonment for the much-talked-ot 
article entitled ‘Die Revolution Von Oben,”in which allusion 
was made to Crowned Revolationists who ought to be punished 
banished, or executed. The Public Pr ded that 
this passage referred to the German Emperor, while the defend- 
ant’s counsel endeavored to rebut this construction. Another 
editor, who was prosecuted for an article which placed Prince 
Bismarck in the same category with the manager of an acrobatic 
company, was acquitted. A third editor, who charged the 
Crown Prince of Germany with diplomatic shuffling, was sen- 
tenced in «ontumaciam to ten months’ imprisonment. ‘The Pub- 
lic Prosecutor had only demanded eight months, and it rarely 
happens that the Court pas es a heavier sentence than tbat pro- 
posed by the prosecution. 

The German Government are about to try the experlmert o° 
checking emigration to America by making it better worth an 
emigraut’s while to stay in Germany. Part of the Crown lands 
of the kingdom of Prussia are to be bruken up into small lots, 
and by this means “poor pecple are to be enabled to acquire a 
few acres and a house which they may call their own.” There 
18 sometbing imposing in tho indifference of the Prussian states- 
men to the nature of the means they use provided that thoy lead 
to the desired end. The increased exteut and obligations of 
milltary service make it more and more important to stop every 
loophole by which men can escape from it. At the same time 
this samo cause makes the desire to emigrate all the keener. 
There i« no reason to suppose tbat the German peasant likes be- 
ing taken away from his work and his family to spend the best 
| years of bis life in camp or in barracks, and possibly to be shot 

into the bargain, more than the peasant of apy otber nation. 
| And emigration to the United States Furdly seems like going to 
a foreign country. The German finds his own egunan bie own 
|eustome, and bis own beer in as great perfec‘ion there as in his 

















| native village. The Government see all this, and they have for 
| some time past been considering how to check the movement. 


have just been disposed of at Munich. Julius Lane was con-| 


A Vienna correspondent writes: ‘‘The winter here is hard 
beyond description. An English sportsman, visiting the moun- 
tain towns, saw one day fifty starved deer picked up in a forest. 
Big stags run into the midst of villages and are caught by hand, 
yet soon die afterwards from the effects of exhaustion. If asud- 
den thaw sets in the inundations will be serious indeed.” 

The A fonsist Government of Spain are showing their hand, 

advices from Madrid stating, that the treatment of the press is 

daily becoming more arbitrary and causes much dissatisfaction, 

which is increasing. The publication of the Iberia (newspaper) 

has been suspended by order of the Government. All telegraphic 
espatches are detained and examined. 

The defection of General Cabrera from the Carlist cause has 
not as yet been extenssvely followed. We note, however, that 
in the London Houee of Commons, on March 23rd, Mr. O’Cleary 
member for Wexford, gave notice that aftea the recess he should 
offer a motion in favor of the recognition by Great Britain of the 
belligerent rights of the Carlists in Spain. 

Senor Castelar has resigned his professorship in the University 
of Madrid in consequence of the action of the government in re- 
establishing in the schools and colleges,,the exclusive use of the 
text books and prospectuses prescribed during Qu en Isabella's 
time, and otherwise changing the manner of public instruction. 





A Weexty Direct Maw From New York To Gtas- 
Gow aT 1a8T.—Although the A»chor L ne of steamships, has been 
regularly running for several years from this port to the Clyde, it 
was reserved for our present active an! energetic Postmaster 
James, to discover that it was just as easy, for the steamships of 
this line, to take a mail on board as not, more especially as we 
bave English mails, Irish mails, French mails, German mails 
aud Baltic mails, but hitherto, for some unaccountable reason 
no Scotch mails. Mr. James has therefore made an arrange. 
ment with the agents of the popular Anchor Line to carry a 
weekly mail every Saturday, commencing April 3rd nex’, which 
will give great satisfaction to the public on both sides of the 
ocean. The Steamships of this line are well built, wéll found, 
and well handle !, their trips during the stormy weather, of this 
winter having averaged equal time with the trips of the awiftest 
lines. 





Froatina Hosritat For sick CHILDREN.—St Joun’s 
Guitp —There will be a ‘‘ Lady Washington ” Reception at the 
Academy of Music, in this city, on Tuesday, April 6th, for the 
benefit of the Floating Hospital for the children of the poor. It 
will be held under the auspices of a committee consisting of 
scores of our leading citizens. It is intended to represent the 
costumes of the trme when Mrs. Washington gave the grand re- 
ception in New York City. The surroundings will be in keep- 
ing with the occasion. Over 109 ladies wiil gracefully servo at 
the Refreshment Tables, dressed in antique style. The occasion 
will be one of much interest, and the object 4 very praiseworthy 
and beneficial one. Hundreds of poor sick children were 
rescued from disease and deeth the last season, and itis now 
proposed to found su.h an hospital permanenely. 





Deatu or a Famous Cuess-l’Layern.—The London 
‘Limes says: ‘* Mr. De Vere, the chess-player, died at Torquay 
on the 9th of February, aged thirty years less by five days. 
About dfteen years ag» he paid his first visit to the Grand Divan. 

Even at that carly period of his career he aspired to cope with 
' the best players, and seldom failed to make at least one master- 
stroke in the course of an afternoon's sitting. ‘Taught by Mr. 
Bu den and Mr. Albert Lane, be rose to the position of a strong 
rook player in 1859. From that year to 1862 he was a regular 
ovce-a-week visitor to the Divan. In 1862 he beat the best Eng- 
lish and foreign masters, receiving from them the odds ofa 
knight. Tu 1863 and 1864 be played very seldom, but proved 
himself to be a strong pawn-nnd-two player. In 1865 he de- 
feated Steinitz easily and thorovghly, receiving from him the 
odds of pawn and move. In 1866 be fully rea ized the expecta- 
tions of his prophetic friends by winning the challenge cup ot 
the British Association, not loosing even one game to any of bis 
opponents. In 1867 he was next to the prize bearers in the Paris 
tonrnay, won the first prize at Redcar, and tied for the third 
with Mr. Macdonnell at Dundee, Neumann and Sieinitx winning 
respectively the first and sacond prizes, His game with Steinitz 
on this last occasion, elicited the highest ealogiams from Mr. 
Staunton. From. tbat time forward he gradually declined in 

teadi , and d to have lost much, if not all, of his pre- 
vious enthusiasm for the game. In 1¢68 he tied with Mr. 

: lackburne, and in 1872 with Mr. Wiker. for the challenge cup, 
but on both occa ions hé lost the deciding game. During the 
last two or three years he seldom pla yed a game on even terms.’ 








A Prorosep Tax on Orrers OF Marriact.—The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: “ It is surprising that among the many 
schemes for i ing the r in the least irksome methcd 
to the ity, the i of stamp daties on offers of 
marriage has never been seriously considered, There can be 
little doubt that such an impost would not only be cheerfully 
paid, but wou'd bring in a considerable sam annually to the 
Exchequer. It wouid, moreover, do more than anything else to 
put an end to those ‘ breach of promise cases’ which give rise 
to so much unseemly mirth and desecrate some of the noblest 
feelings of our imperfect nature. If it were rendered illegal to 
make a proposal or accept one except by a stamped document it 
would be impossible for the most heartless trifler to get out of 
his or her engagements on the ground of ‘ no serious intention.’ 
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This plan would, moreover, throw a spirit of earnestness into 
Cne | Just at present it is easier to check it because the depression of | social intercourse which is sadly req’ Unst 
| trade in the U.S bas for the time very mech lessened the number | sions o‘ admiration or affection woul 
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profes— 


d be looked upon not only 





of emigrants. The Government have consequently chosen the | as hollow flirtation, but as attempts to defraud the revenue, sub- 


moment of 





The annual account of her Majesty's Duoby of Line 


ter shows ‘ind 


al od 


this diminutlon for the announcement of the new-| jecting the gay deceiver to a penalty, part of which would go ta 
t to which they look as a means of keeping their sub-/ the informer.” . 
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THE ALBION. 
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Hexe is a singular sketch from Winstanley’s “ Lives | 


of the most Famous Englisb Poets; or, the Honor of Parnassus,’ Rees . 
1687: ‘John Milton was one whose natural parts might deserv- Ir HAS BEEN decided in England, in the case of Fits 
edly give him: a place among the principal of our English Poets, | Patrick against Class, 
having written two Heroick Poems and a ‘Iragedy, namely, | the price of a spurious picture (a copy ot one of Mr. Linnel’s), 
‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘Paradise Regain’d,’ and ‘Sampson Agonista’;| that the signature is an integral part of the picture, and, being 
But his fame is gone out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his | copiad iu oil with the rest of the work, was no more to be im- 
Memory will always stink, which might have ev r lived in| pugned than any other imitative touch; but it was admitted that 
honorable Repute, had not he been a notorious Traytor, nd | if the signature had been forged in ink on the canvas the act 
most impiously and villainously bely’d that Blessed Mattyr| would have been criminal. 


King Charles the First. A nEN-rEcKED Englishman, iately deceased at Bath, 
bas wreaked posthumous reven ze upon his widow by leaving £ 0 
; : per annum to be expended in having moutnfal dirges rung with 
the publication of a work tbat has unaccountab!y hitherto | muffled clappers from the Abbey chimes all day <4 pet the 
esc ‘ped the keen eye of translator and bookmaker, thel Memoirs | anniversary of his weeding day, and joyfal peals to celebrate the 
of Sanson, the hereditary French executioner, who officiated at | recurrence of the date of his death, which released hiw from 
the decapitation of Louis XVI. Itis ssid that Sanson’s son, ™#trimonial bondage. 
who was also on the scaffoldfon the memorable 21st of January A LARGE number of the triends of Mr. George 
had at the Restoration a secret interview with Louis XVIIl., to’ Crnikshank, met at his house a few days since to celebrate his 
whom he recounted minutely the death of tho last French King}} il edd M ik k ighty-th: { 
The Memoirs have become very rare, even in France. ‘They are |*!¥et wedding, Mr. Cruikshank 18 now cig Ay-taree gras c 
written in the turgid and valgarly sentimental style of a pbilan-|age. Mr. S C. Hall, in propo ing the painter's health, hinted 
thropist whom fate has condemned to officiate at the guillctine, | that his personal friends were desizous of making a more public 
Before he died Sanson founded a perpetual anniversary mass for | recognition of their regard both for the artist and his works. To 
the ropose of the soul of Louis XVI. reply, Mr. Cruiksbank said he had long hoped to bave been in 
priate Misia ~~ te ‘the position to present to the nation a collection of those works 


European Miscellanies. 





Tne literature of horrors is to be soon enriched by 








late y been made at South Shields near the mouth of the Tyne, 


r on the supposed site of an ancient fortification. They consist 
where the plaintiff sued the defendant for| of a column twelve feet high and a number of Roman coins and 


Some remarkable feats of skill were recently per- 
formed at Bhopal, in India, by the Sixth Cavalry, A sheep was 
suspended on a sort of a gibbet, and the men were to ride fast | 
and cut at it. Capt. Baller, the commandent of the Central 
Indie, Horse, divided the sheep in one singls cut; but although 
nearly one hundred cuts were made at another carcass by the 
men at various times not one succeeded in severing it. Capt. 
Buller was destined to perform the coup de frace, which he did in 
fine style, and the lower end of the carcass dropped in one sin - 
gle cut with bis peculiarly shaped tikhscimitar. After this 
another very dexterous feat, which is common to the Sikhs, was 
performed. This consists in throwing circular-shaped steel 

uoits atanything. The Old Sikhs throw these quoits with 

eadly aim. and have beeu known to decapitate scores of their 
enemies at night without making the slightest noises, They 
generally throw with their left hand, aud the quoit whirrs at an 
awful speed with as straight and precise a courseas a bullet. 


--—__—__—_—e «mp e-—— 





A VatvasLce Lisrany 1x Dancrer.—The London 
Daily Telegraph of March 4th, says: “The Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh, which, for purposes of general reference, is hardly 


second to the British Museum in value, narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire on March 2nd. As is almost invaria- 
bly the case in these alarming casualities, the origin of the fire 
seems to have been the overheating of a flue. This bad ignited 
some portion of wood-work let into the wall, and the flames 
s00n spread to one of the bookcases. Fortunately, only about 
one thousand volumes, a very small! proport on of the vast gath- 
ering of literature, were destroyed; the majority of thore books 
which were lost being works on geography and heraldry. Being 
within a few steps of the Fire | rigade’s : eadquarters, the library 
may be said to bave been under watch and ward against a dis- 
aster to which, from its antiquated construction and excess of 
dry timber, the building is peculiarly prone. All damage is 
covered by insurance, and happily, the books destroyed were 
not such as there will be any difficulty in rep acing.” 





Deatu or A CELEBRATED Bronze Founper.—The 
correspondent of the Londen Duily News, in Rome, writes: 
“The celebrated Florentine bronze founder, Professor Cav. 
Clementi Papi, died recently in Flirence from a stroke of apo- 


plexy. Hs was boin in Rcme, but went to live in Florence with 
He received the 
education uf a sculptor in the Florentine Academy, but although 
asa lad he showed very considerable talent, and carried off 
several prizes in the academical competitions, he did not care to 


his parents before he was ten years of age. 


pursue sculpture as a protession. He early devoted his attention 
to the art of bronze founding, once so successfully practised in 
Tuscany, and brought to high perfection by tbe aatists of the 


Florentine school, especially Lorenzo Ghiberti, Michel Angelo, | times blame was attribated to those responsible, in one case 
Jobn of Bologna. and Benvenato Cellini. After years of patient | *mounting to manslaughter. The explosions happened - nine- 


lted i 


and laborious study, bis ap lication r in his successfully 
casting in bronze, alter the manper of the old masters, that is to 
say, life-size or colossal statutes in one entire piece, thus redis— 
covering a lostart. The modern practice 1s to cast statues iv 
pieces, which are afterwards fitted together, and worked over and 
finished by chisseling and filing. The castings executed by 
Professor Papi were in ove entire piece, and so perfect as not to 
require the finish of chisel or filo, but showed to perfection each 
stroke of the moddelling s‘ick just as the sculptor bad left it on 
tbe clay model. Benvenuto Celiini cast his group of Perseus and 
Medusa in two portions, but Professor Papi outrivalled the 
famous metal-worker by casting the same groupin one. Ben- 
venuto ascribed his succ2ss in the operation to the fearful oaths 
he swore; Papi tefore ranuing the metal into the mould made 
his assistants kneel round the group and pray earnestly for an 
hour for the success of the casting. A replica of this work is in 
England. Amongst the more important works cast by Papi were 
—The Cavour Monument at Milan, the Esquestrian Statue of the 
Duke of Genoa, a replica of Michel Angelo’s David, and a co- 
lossal statue of the Falconer, modelled by an Englishman, but 
bought and presented to the New York Central Park by an 
American gentleman. Besides the above colossal statues, among 
other fine works may be mentioned the Cain and Able of Dupre. 
Papi's amiable and affectionate character secured him a large 
circle of friends of various nationalities, by whom his death will 
be deeply regretted, as well as by the sculptors whose works he 
was in the habit of casting. and to whom his loss is irreparable, 
since Professor Papi leaves no successsor in his art. It is feared, 
also, that many im nt secrets in bronze founding have per- 
ished with him. He had been in tke habit of never confiding to 
apy one the precise methods which he adopted in his operations. 

His funeral took place at the church of the well known confra. 





which he himself most valued as being most likely to be useful 
to the young men of this country. ‘Ihe position Le had taken 
in connection with teetotalism had, however, rather stood in the 
way of bis making the money necessary to enable him to be as 
generous as he could wish to the country. He weuld, however, 
be glad if his friends could purchase his collection and present 
it to - nation, free admission for visitors at all times being 
secured. 


Some time since the English Education Department 
issued an order calling on a rural township near Macclesfield to 
provide school accommodation for the township, and five per- 
sons were electe }jto form a school board Ata meeting held 
the other night the chairman remarked, that the infants in the 
township would be the greatest difficulty the board bave to deal 
with. They had to provide for infants even though they could 
not, if under five years of age, compel them to attend school. 
‘*Then,” said a member ‘the children munna be getten. 
{Laughter}. If you go to -'s, he has a housetu’, Go a bit 
further, to -———’s; he has a whole roomfu’. Go still further 
on, to "s; pay, mon, he has a barnfu’. 








regiment ot little ones, 
rapnning about in lots, throwing their legs in the air, playing 1 
spy bo-peep in ditch holes and hen roosts, an’ feedin’ on oat 
cake 


advantage, 
certain school trustee arrived at home. 
speaker added, ‘* win these chaps at the top shop—the Educa 
tion Department—stand our buwbug? [Laughter]. 


is certain—th’ children maun be educated.” 
Borter Exretosion 


explosions, the figures are startling. Mr. E. B. Matin, C. E., 











chief engineer to the Midland Steam Boiler Inspection and As- 
surance Company, in his annual report for 1874, rays that during 
the year records were obtained of 76 boiler explosions, causing 
the deaths of 77 and the injury of 198 persons, These records 
cannot be presumed to contain all the explosions in the United 
Kingdom, as many are not heard of heyond their own neigh- 
borhood. Of the 275 persons killed or injured 10 were owners, 


masters or managers, 32 were engine-men or stokere, 183 em- 


bystanders, some dozen of whom were women and children. 





being in Scotland, the result was not made public. 
all the other cases the verdict was accidental death, and some- 


teen at mills of various kinds, fourteen at ironworks and thir- 


sonswere killed and one hundred and sixty injured. 
explosions are ranged under the several heads of chemical, do- 
mestic, marine, builders, railway, clay, brewery, farm and‘ no 
information.’ ” 


Turoveuovt Europe, even in England, twenty-five 
years ago they used sickles to cut wheat. 


London periudical as ‘‘au ugly cross between a flying machine 
and a wind mill.” When Jethro Wood's cast-iron plough, which 
has saved to the farmers of this country ten millions of dollars, was 
first introduced, it met unsparing ridicule. The first man who 
| budded a fruit tree was doubtless regarded as a greater fool than 
! the subscriber a few years ago to an agricultural paper; and the 
| man who first “ploughed-in” clover to renovate the soil was 
| doubtless advised by his neighbors to go to the lunatic asylum 
or join the Agricultural Society. The first attempt to place an 
iron shoe on a horse’s hoof was doubtless ridiculed as an attempt 
to improve a limb rightly fashioned by the Creator. It is less 
than acentury since people were mubbed in England for attempt- 
ing the introduction of a saw mill insisting on the prescriptive 
right of the laborer to the employment of cle.ving lumber with 
wedges, and it is said that no physician who had reached the 
ago of forty embraced at its announcement, or ever admitted, 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood. 


A Fatt From Grace.—The Liverpool Mercury of 
the 4th inst. says: ‘A correspondent, writing from Notting- 
| bam, states thata report having been circulated that Bendigo, 








[Laughter]. But 
yin may laugh. Go on to ------- ~'s; mov, he bas a perfect little 
[Great langhter]’ D—n it, they are 


, bacon, and plum pudding.” [Renewed laughter]. The 
speager seemed to enjoy the merriment he caused, slapping his 
knees and raising his voice to set off his rhetoric to the greatest 
The chairman, inalluding to another subject, said 
they were powerless toact as to school accommodation until a 
‘*But,” the previous 


Win they 
let us get out o th’ scrape if we should get into it? One thing 


in Enouanp. — The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘* The list of persons killed by accident in 1874 is 
very heavy, and under one head alone, namely, that of boiler 


ployed at works, about 20 of whom were women and about 50 


There were inquests or inqniries in the 40 fatal cases: and, five 
In nearly 


teen at mines and colleries, with the result that fifty-four per- 
‘The other 


To them the cradle 
scythe was an experiment. When McCormick's reaper was 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace it wes ridiculed by a leading 


ternity of the Misericordia,in the presence of the Professors of the | formerly champion prize-fighter of England, and recently a 
Royal Academy of Florence and of tbe Polytechny: institution, | Methodist convert, had been at a local pigeon-shooting mate”, 
also of a numerous assembly of artists. The Syndic of Florence and not only had bet on the birds, but had also used bad lang- 
was 8 pall-bearer. Pupi was an Honorary Frofessor of the| sage, the case has been investigated. (n Sunday last, a great 
Florentine Academy and a Knight of the Order of St. Maurice open-air service was held, when Bendigo appeared on the plat- 
and St. Lazarus.” |form an‘ admitt d having been at the match and bet upona 
— | bird, but he denied having used bad Janguage. He said when 

Ir 1s KNOwN that the late Lord St. Leonards made’ he found he bad done wrong he went home and told God, who 

a will, but since his death the document has not been found, | 984 forgiven him and taken him back again. After this ¢ nfes 


although a reward of £500 has been offered forit. It is now ccmunian aaa following a A Vaaemee ay 
su to have been buried with him in the pocket of a dress- | ** The devil had ae once but be let me go, 

ing-gown in which the ex-Chancellor desired to be laid in the, Glory Hallelujah! 

coffin. It is said that measures will be taken to test the truth of j He wants me again, but I don’t mean togo, 

this supposition, Glory Hallelujah!" 

















































































Some important discoveries of Roman remains have 


other things. 


Tue inspectors of Irish fisherics have announced 
their intention to hold an inquiry, early next month, into the 
condition of the oyster fisheries of th» Shannon, with a view to 
the closing of the fisheries for three years,should such be jadgep 
necessary, on alleged exhaustion from over dredging, &c. 


Tne Loudon papers aunounce the arrival of a new 
phenomenon in the shape of a veritable Cyclop; that is to say, 
to those uniaitiated in mythology, gentleman with only one 
eyeand tha' in the middle of the forehead. He does not hail 
from Mount Etna, but Ansiralia, and bears the unclassical name 
of Piper Wilson, aged 22. 
GrorGe Henstock, whose daughter a few days since 
picked up in the street at Hanley, in England, a purse conta n- 
ing £66, and who acted on the schoolboy’s maxim, ‘‘finding’s 
keeping,” was charged before the magistrates with stcaling the 
money, and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


Mr. Horace Wirkinson of Sevenoaks, Kent, Eng. 
land, claims to be the owner of the skull of Oliver Cromwel 
The Protector died on the 3rd of September, 1658, in his sixtieth 
year, and war buried with great pomp in Heary VII.’s chapel in 
Westminister Abbey on the 23rd of November, after lying: in 
state at the Somerset House, at the expense of £60,000. The 
coffin which contained the body had been privately deposited in 
Westminster Abbey before, and it was oviy to his effigy these © 
costly honors were paid. Jt is claimed by Mr. Wilkinson, that 
after the Restoration Cromwell's body wa: exhumed and hung at 
Tyburn, and then buried benea‘h the gallows, but tho skull te. 
mained on the top of Westminster Hall, and having been ém- 
balmed, defied the atmosphere for twenty-five years, when it was 
blown down one day aud picked up by the sentry. | It was then — 
purchased by a Mr. Cox for a museum, who sold it for £259, 
The spear-head that protrudes through the skull is covered with 
rast, and the skin resembles hard, dry leather, 


A ratau prize fight is reported in the London news- 
papers. ‘I'wo brawny cabmen were the pugilists, and they, with 
their seconds and friends, went out of the city to a quiet place 
called Hackney Marshes for the deliberately arranged encounter. 
Their fists were rubbed with rosin, which has the effect of hard- 
ening the skin and making the blows more effectual. They 
were men of immense strength and little skill, and asa conse- 
quence few of the terrible blows were parried. They fought an 
hour and a half, with only half a minute of rest after each round, 
Daring the last half of the time they were partly blinded, and 
wholly bewildered, but were kept upto their brutal work by 
driuks of brandy and the encouragement of their seconds, At 
last neither could stand, and soon afterward one of them died. 


A MARRIED woman named Hannah Church, living at 
Backlebury, in England, was killed by a donkey a few days 
since. On ber husband returning ‘from a neighbor's house he 
found bis wife was out, aud alter wailing about a quarter of an 
bour he heard his donkey bray louder than ural, and on going 
out saw that the animal bad left its stable. The thought then 
crossed his mind that as bis wife regularly went to the stable to 
feed the donkey, something might Lave befallen ber. He went 
at once to the stable, where he saw stretched upon the ground 
the lifeless body of his missing wife, Fer face was downward, 
and her shoss, bonnet, cap, and apron had evidently been torn 
off by the donkey. One of her hands bad been bitten completely 
through, andthe bones were fractured. LEven her stockings 
were much tarn. She had been in the habit of feeding the don— 
key, but on no oceasicn during the three years the parties Lad’ 
had the animal bad it shown any viciousness. 


Wages or A Heav Ganrvener 503 Years Aco.— 
In 1372, John of Guunt issued a warrant still in existence 
among the archives of the Duchy of Lancaster addressed to bis 
Receiver General, and having recited the engagem nt of one 
Nichol Gardiner as ‘ nostre gardyner’’--the surname and the 
| office being differently »pelled—for ‘‘nostre manoir de la Sau- ~ 
| voye,” it proceeds to define his dutiesandemoluments, Nichol, 
we observe, is to bave all the fruits and ‘“herbages” for bis own 
profit, saving what is required for the household, buat is to man- 
ure and work the garden at his own cost and charges and to 
provide all things needfuJ, “busoigaable,” for its due cultivation, 
The Duke, on the other hand, stipulates to provide him with 
rails and fences in the railinz season, ‘‘en temps (de raillement.” 
and for wages commands the receiver to pay him the sum of 
twopence, ‘deux deniers chaseud jour le temps qu'il serra ensi 
gardyner.” 


Private Dainxine 1n Enctann.—The Constabulary 
reports and returns relating to the year 1874 contain a letter 
from the Chief Constable of Cumberland and Westmoreland, in 
which, after noticing the complaints made by the inhabitants of 
large villages, especially in the Lake dist ricts, that ten o'clock is 
found to be rather too early for shutting up the public houses, 
the writer goes on to say: ‘Numbers of men club together to 
buy liquor before the public houses are closed, and goto the 
house of one of the party aud drink there toa late hour, Wo- 
men and children are generally present, avd I believe that the 
evil example thus set has been attended with very bad conse- 
quences, In many cases of brutal kicking and other assaalts 
committed by husbands on their wives, the defendants alleged 
tbat when they returned from work they found their wives drunk 
and their homes neglected, and that then passion, quarrelling 
and vio ence followed. I believe that drinking to excess among 
women has greatly increased since men have fallen into the 
habit of taking liquor home when the public houses close, and 
sitting up till one or two A, M. carousing with their companions 
in the presence of women and children. This practice which ie 
spoken of as the ‘ bottle system,’ may not be eontrary to the 
letter of the law, but it is at variance the epirit of Lord Aber- 
dare’s Act, and is resorted to asa mere evasion of the law."— 
London Times. Aiea 


Died. 
On Monday, March 22nd, at his residence, 152 Pierrrpont 
Street, Brooklyn, L. I., Jonny Camrion Fonrc’, nth Sixty-tifth 
yearofbi ;.* 
Mr. Force has for the past thirty years, beon too well known to 
and respected by the citizens of Brooklyn, to require any eulogy 
from us, suffice therefore to say, that a -better-hearted, kinder 
end more genial man never existed, and that his death will be 
long and deeply regretted by his friends and acquaintances, and 


by the publio at large, 





























MARIGOLD. 
A KOMANCE IN AN OLD GARDEN, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL. 


[Concluded from our iast.] 

There was a silence now which was not heart-break- 
ing, as the lovers sat with clasped hands, looking from 
each others’ faces to those distant lights of the town— 
stars which shoue again with even more than their old 
lustre, only, now and then, sinking into awistfu! glimmer. 
Marigold was happy, though a period of undoubted 
pain lay before her. It is such an exquisite pleasure 
to an honest woman to be supremely trusted by one 
she loves. 

After a time, Ulick spoke again. 

“ Marigold, I must ask you for those little old relics 
of my mother, which I gave you tokeep for me. I 
must not leave them behind me.” 

He said this with a certain difficulty, as if he felt 
that such a request might sound strangely; but Mari- 
gold found nothing odd in his desire to take these 
treasures out of her’keeping. It was a beautiful 
thought of his, she felt, to wish to have them with 
him. She went toa corner of her room, unlocked her 
little box, and brought forth a package, which she 
placed in Ulick’s hands. 

“They are all there,” she said: “the letters, the 
locket, and the little bag of odds and ends. Open 
them, and see if they are right.” 

The packet was untied, and the contents laid in 
Marigold’s lap. There were a few faded letters tied 
up with a ribbon, a small bag of tarnished silk and 
velvet containing some little trinkets and trifles, a 
locket inclosing hair and initials, and the miniature of 
aman. Marigold fetched a light, and held it close 
while Ulick examined these treasures anxiously, be- 
fore sealing them up once more in a packet, and plac- 
ing them in his breast. 

After this there were many more words to be said, 
and then came the parting. Marigold went with 
Ulick to the cottage door, and watched him as long as 
his figure wa; visible in the night. Ulick became‘only 
a black streak, and at last vanished; and the lights on 
the horizon grew dim again, and Marigold’s heart felt 
such a dead weight within her that she had to stop a 
little white outside the threshold to get her thou hits 
right again before returning to Kate’s fireside. There. 
she must return and talk about Ulick, or Kate would 
believe he had really deserted her. 

The baby was asleep again, and Kate was busy at 
her patching. Marigold drew a stool to the fire and 
sat down, trying not to shiver, and spreading out her 
cold hands to the. blaze. 

“ And so he’s really going to England?” said Kate 
in a tone of wonderment. 

“He sets out tomorrow morning early,” said 
Marigold. 

“Dear, dear! To think of that Lizzie being right 
after all. I’m as sorry as can be, if it’s only on ac- 
count of her crowin’.” 

“She’s not ght in ail she said though, Kate,” said 
Marigold, smiling. ‘He is not going away to get 
rid of me, but upon business of his own that cannot 
be avoided.” 

“Of course, I know that,” said Kate; “and you do 
speak so nicely that it makes a person quite sure to 
hear you. I wish I could remember, ‘ business of his 
own that cannot be avoided.’ Vill say the words 
to them when they come to me with their gossip,” 

**] wonder what makes the world so unkind, Kate,” 
said Marigold, a little bitterly. “I never did those 
girls any harm. .They have always been better off 
in a sort of way than [ have been. I never grudge 
them their fashionable ciothes, nor their better em- 
ployment, nor their good fathers and mothers, nor 
their lovers, I have always had little enough, Heaven 
knows. One only great blevsing was sent to me, and 
that seems to ex & them dislike me.” 

_ “Heart alive !” said Kate; “don’t you see the mcan- 
in’ o’ the whole of it." They’re all strivin’ to be ladies, 
an’ not one o’ them can manage it. If you were in 
rags, the lady’s in you, and it shines out of you before 
their eyes. The beautiful language comes off your 
tongue as natural as the flower comes on the bush, and 
sich quality ways is hurtful to them that has envious 
hearts. Bat don’t speak as if a handful of wasps was 
the whole world around you. We're uot all of one 


— 

“ No, no, Kate; I never meant to say it. You're 
not the only one I:know who stands by me. Don’t 
give me up now; for [ shall have a pretty bad time, I 
thinks, until Ulick comes back.” 

As Marigold sat there by the fire, though she did 
not realize all the sorrow of the future, yet a heavy 
foreshadowing of trouble was vpon her. She felt 
lonely, with that peculiar pein of loneliness which 
parting leaves behind, where time and place of future 
meeting are uncertain, For five years—ever since the 

riod when childhood’s thoughtlessness had begun to 
leave her—the nearness of Ulick, with all ins protect- 
ing influence, had been a vivid reality of her life, To 


be left alone now, so suddenly, within an hour; oblig 


incapable of forming any picture in her mind of Ulic 


away, with neither sighs nor tears, 


fell asleep with a heart full of ote and hope. 
Ulick in the meantime went h 


scarcely felt the pan 


way as if swept by a wind. His mind was crowded 
with conflicting hopes and fears—such hopes and such 
fears as beset the soul cf aman when he sees a prize 
grasp, but may yet be missed and lost. 


CHAPTER IIL 





next morning, and took her way toward Ballyspinnen, 
the world bad a new aspect for her 


wistful glory over the busy town; the sullymg smoke 
from tall 

delicate lustre of silvery golden clouds; and, as usual, 
the one, strange to see, did not hurt, but rather in- 
tensified the beauty of the other. This morning the 
lowering smoke looked to Marigold more thoroughly 
than ever interpenetrated with light, and the glory 
above the norizon blazed upon her with more solemn 
and tender expression. A spiritual ray shone in her 
own eyes as they met and received the brightness; for 
her life had passed into a phase that was perfectly new 
and the spirit of fortitude wasupon her. Ulick was 
gone—it might be forever; the probabilities of life 
would do much to keep them apart—yet sho would 
suffer and be — that it might be well with him 
among the shadows of that impenetrable distance 
which shut him out from her sight. She had now no 
interest in the town whithershe directed her steps; 
no one dwelt there especially loving or beloved. It 
was a lonely pace, with clouds of trouble struggling 
ever into the light; and toward the benignity of that 
overhanging light her own chastened aeaaee were 
attracted. She did her work in the town with her 
usual care and success; her fingers, which scemed 
made for weaving garlands and creating beauty by 
their touch, left glowing tracks of color Syehind them 
as she passed from house to house, A favorite among 
the ladies who knew her, if not among the Lizzies of 
her acquaintance, she drew the sympathies of the 
gentlewomen toward her by the simplicity and refine- 
ment of her nature, the picturesqueness of her ap 
pearance and calling, no less than by the interest 
which attached to her history. On this particular 
morning she had to wait upon the wife of Ulick’s em- 
ployer, a motherly woman, with 


marriage, though she had never yet spoken to her on 

girl’s golden head coming in between the cactus flow- 

having heard from her husband of Ulick’s sudden de 

parture from the country. 

. “Why ?” asked Marigold, with upen eyes fixed upon 
e 


your friend.” 


lady had known anything of 
“T have not lost him,” said 


not bring herself to add, “or I will go to him.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Flaxman. 


That he was highly thought of in the office I know 


him. But, of course, if he is coming back—” 


which was only a little paler than usual. 


Ulick’s return, 





in an unknown place with unknown surroundings; 
above all, to think of a great unseen, unimaginable|and smashing it on the gravel walk. “Gone out 0’ 
ocean, which possibly must be crossed by her before|the country without so much asyin’ good-bye to an 
they could mect again, under new circumstances and|ould friend. What took him to England, my girl, 
in strange sences; all this scared, chilled, and op-| without you ? 
pressed her. Fortunately for her, her life was too ac-|has neither kith nor kin?” 
tive to admit of her long abandoning herself to ab- 
sorbing reflection. She bade Kate a cheerful good know mine,” said Marigold; “and mine just at pre- 
night, folded up the pretty wecding dress and laid it} sent is to see that he is not wronged.” 

but only some "7 
springs of lavender among its folds, and, in the end, 


of ambition before him, which seems placed within his 


chimneys floated 1 daly and tarnished the] defend him agin the world !” 
| 


pale again. She had never imagined that the great|door? There always in the way in a house, and they're 
er engagement, nor|never to be found when they’re wanted. If young men 
would be likely to consider her present state of mind.|was what they ought to be, would this place be without 

Marigold, “except for|a master, I'd like to know ? Sons was born in the fumily 
alittle while. He will come back again;” she could|time out o’ mind, and where are they now, I wonder? If 


“Tam glad to hear| gettin’ shot to death with ) 
that. He gave up his situation very suddenly, and |out navigation, an’ being’ drowned—if it wasn’t for sich 
did not say anything about returning. I am sorry that/tricks, would you an’ me be the lord an’ lady of Hilde- 
the situation will have to be filled up; if he had spoken| brand Towers, Peter Lally, I want to ask you?” 

of coming back it might have been kept for him. 


and Mr. Flaxman was vexed and disappointed at losing 


of many others wore difficult to endure, which would 


-|certainly try her patience as the time went along. 


ed to sit down and realize the idea of great distance}And all that-day there was nothing before her 
which ha: never occurred to her before; to feel oy thoughts but the idea of the dreary ocean which lay 


between her and her friend. 
‘**Ulick gone!” cried Peter Lally, dropping his pipe, 


What took him to England, where he 


‘He knows his own business, Peter Lally, and I 
Peter looked at her pityingly, and shook his head. 


“T don’t fault you for standin’ up for him,” he said, 
“an’ Hcaven grant it may turn out the way you ex- 


, ! a ¢ is way, his heart beat-| pect. It’s true we nevor saw anything in the boy that 
ing so thick and high with strange excitement that he| wasn’t fair an’ square.” 


which a weck ago he should 
have suffered at the thought of leaving Marigold. The 
feverish spirit which he had controlled while in her 
presence seized upon him now, and curried him on his 


One would think you had seena great deal in him 
that was bad and dishonest, to speak of him now with. 
such black, black doubt in your face,” said Marigold, 
smothering a sob, and holding her head very high. ‘The 
opinions of the world she could desp.se, but Peter’s 
distrust cut her to the heart. 

" ad pushed back his hat, and rubbed his grisly 

ead. 

“ Three, four, five years,” he counted on his fingers, 
“T have known every turn of him, an’ never seen a 
crpoked one. The temptation of the world is before 


When Marigold put her basket on her head the! him, it’s true, an’ it’s hard to think what call he had to 


get upon a sudder, an’ run out ’o the place where he 


; The sunshine] was doin’ well in. But still an’ withal the nature’s in 
filtered down as usual through dingy haze and shed a/him, an’ you’re right to believe in him, an’ I'll help you 


at that. Shake hands on it, little girl, You an’ me’Jl 
Marigold grasped his horny hand, and four eyes were 
very dim for a few minutes afterward. 

After that the light or bitter words of gossip fell as 
fast and thick about Marigold’s head, as the yellow lcaves 
that drifted down upon her from the fading autumnal 
trees, while she came and went about Hildebrand Tow- 
ers. No one passed her in the street, or on the road, 
without a word about Ulick’s bad conduct; every one 
was surprised to see her bearing it so well. !’cople 
were glad to find she had so much spirit, but concluded 
she must always have known that she was not a proper 
wife for so rising a young man, and that he must leave 
her to find his place in the world. Others had always 
held an indifferent opinion of him ; though he had fas- 
cinated many, they had been too shrewd to be imposed 
upon, and the girl ought to be thankful for so good an 
escape. Of these last was Poll Hackett, with whom 
Marigold had always been a favorite, and who was wont 
to relapse, from time to time, into unfavorable opinions 
of young men as a mass. 

“ Don’t tell me !” she said, while Marigold and Peter 
and she sat on a felled tree, looking across the autumn 
flower-beds into the moist purple twilight of embrowned 
avd blackened thickets. ‘Don’t ask me to believe in 
the behavior of the likes of him. Haven't I been 
meetin’ with young men ever since I came into the 
world? First, there was my father; he was a young 
man, I’m sure, at the time 1 was born. Then there 
was my brothers, side by side with me, and sweethearts 
galore. My own good man was acaution, I can tell you; 
just such another as Ulick when he married me, an’ left 


rown-up daughters |'™¢ to travel the world for his amusement, God knows 
of her own, who had known of Marigold’s intended where, and may the heavens forgive him! Even after 


I gave up the world, an’ took to widowfull ways, haven’t 


the subject. When this good lady saw the flower- I been seein’ youug men risin’ up and poisoning the air 


around me? No sooner does one set get on toa decent 


ers at her conservatory door, she felt troubled at heart| Steady sort of age, nor the little boys stretches out, and 


takes their place as bad as can be.” 
“ What wou!d you do with them, Poll,” asked Peter 


“I bkardly expected to see you to-day,” said Mrs.|‘‘ if you had your full swing at managin’ the world your 
Flaxman, startled into forgetting her ordinary reserve. |own way ?” 


* I don’t rightly know,” replied Poll; “though many’s 
the time I thought about whether the world couldu’t get 


r. 
“ Why,” hesitated the lady, “because you have lost|on without them all or not. What’s the good o’ them, 


anyway, except in war-time, when there’s some use in 


Marigold, startled in her turn, blushed and became| sending them out to keep the enemy from a body’s 


3. 


it wasn’t that they must be always bein’ killed, and 
ns, or crossin’ the seas with- 


Peter rubbed his hands, and smiled knowingly at 
;| Marigold, saying : 

“ She was faultin’ them for bein’ alive a bit ago, an’ 
now she’s faultin’ them for bein’ dead. It’s a bad graft 


The lady looked aside at Marigold, who was steadily |ov a bad stock, Poll Hackett, woman, an’ it can’t thrive! 
arranging her pots with a serene Jook on her face,|They be to be here, an’ they be to go, as the Lord thinks 
She pitied! fit. - An’ when we have them, we'd better take all the 
the girl from her heart, not believing in the least about| good we can out o’ them, an’ make much o’t! An’ don’t 
Marigold felt the look and tone, and} you mitd her foolish prate,” he said to Marigold, as he 
took the meaning of them away with her as an earnest|sept hor home. “Give her three days, an’ she'll be 
round, like the weather-cock, an’ singin’ his praises ; 
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THE ALBION. 














but don’t stay too long without visitin’ her, or she'll the Lizzie-like people of her acquaintance. But this| 


pass the turn an’ de back at where you left her.” troubled her little, when, the very next morning, Ulick’s| 
Many days necessarily passed before a letter could | first letter was put into her hand. 


be expected from Ulick, and during this time the sym | The letter was full of tenderness, and though it, 








people at all the corners of the streets, and have to 


‘answer their questions,” 


. 4 : g “You're right !” said Peter. “ You're the sort of a 
pathizing glint shot from under Peter’s gray eyebrows;|threw no light on the mysterious cause of the writer’s woman a man can be honest with. Well, yes, Kate, 
and the fireside company of Kate and the baby were|departure, Marigold was perfectly content with it.| drink your health in.a cup of tea; an’ aa I was 


Marigold’s sole consolations. 


ler smiles fell on every one that day, and the sun| wanting to express to Marigold, is this: It’s not al- 


Even Kate’s fireside was hardly a sanctuary to her.|shone but over the lonely grey sea which so haunted | together of ourselves poor Poll is ravin’ lately—thongh 

Lizzie was a person not easily daunted by difficulties ;/her thoughts. Too delicate and prond to speak of her| for a woman that can keep a store in her. sling, an’ 

and she did not fail to find an excuse for coming back| happiness to any ene, she carried the precious paper'| let fly at you when you don’t expect it, I give the de- 

: = cottage to enjoy her triumph over Ulick’s/over her heart, while Kate spread triumphantly the| gree to Mrs. Hackett—Iv’s chictly this report. that’s 
eparture. 


news of its arrival, 
“IT suppo-e you thought y 
ever,” sad she to Kate, finding a chair for herself, and| harder to cross the sea.” 
making herself comfortsble at tho fire; “and so vou; Five letters came to Marigold from Ulick, none of 
would, only I’m not a person who can bear to be on bad| which conveyed any news as to his future plans, or 
terms with anybody. I’m that forgiving that I some-|preseut means of existence. 
times say to myself,‘ You haven’t an ounce of proper 
pride in you!’ If it wasn’t that humility is the best 
of virtues, I couldn’t have any opinion of myself 
at all.” 

“T don’t bear spite myself, Lizzie.” said Kate ; “ an’ 
I’m glad enough to see you, when you're of an agreeable 
turn of mind.” 

“Tf I hadn’t a been just runnin’ over with good- 
nature, I shouldn’t ha’ been here,” said Lizzie. ‘* Give 
me the baby, Kate, and I’ll nurse him a bit for you!” 

“ No, thank you,” said Kate; “he'd give you a deal 
of trouble, and Marigold’s used to him.” And she 
deposited the infaut in Marigold’s lap ; this disposition 


They were dated from 
London, written evidently im the flush of good spirits, 
and overflowing with the assurances of love, After 
this came a sixth, shorter than the others, and as if 
written in haste,; theu the watched-for time came 
round again, when a seventh might be expected. The 
morning passed, and the evening passed, and the let- 
ter did not come. The blossoms fell from Marigold’s 
flowers that day as her fingers worked among them. 

A week went by, and stiil no letter. Marigold 
smiled at Kate across the fire, and repeated to her 
Ulick’s words—“You must remember that a letter will 
occasionally miscarry.” 

“ Goodness me,” said Kate. “To be sure they will, 








| 





of her treasure being the only punishment she conde-|and you may as well make up your mind to it.” 
scended to inflict upon the unwelcome visitor. “Of course, I made up my mind to it from the first,” 

Lizzie, not being a baby-loving woman, did not feel said Marigold; and giving up the missing letter, which 
the punishment acutely, though she could appreciate the seemed to have dropped into that cruel ocean, set her- 
inteption of the chastiser. By sundry little hitching self hopefully to look for its successor. But the let- 
movements, she enhanced her unincumbered enjoyment |t¢r-time came round again, and brought her nothing 
of the best seat at the fire, and proceeded to business.|™Ore. t 

“ You might a’ thought,” she said, “that I came to Five times Marigold looked vainly for the longed- 
have my boast over you about Ulick ; but it’s not in me. |for packet, on the accustomed day, before she walked 
I never see things turnin’ out before my eyes the way I tremblingly into the Post Office to inquire for missing 
said they would, but I get sorry-like for them that’s letters. Around this bold effort clung her last remain- 
took in ; and a sort of modestness comes over me. You |i" hope, which was speedily crushed. As she walked 
nearly threw me out of your door, a while ago, home along the oft-travelled road, Ulick’s words rang 
for sayin’ he was goin’ away, au’ leavin’ them behind |i" her ears: “ When I cease to write you may cease to 
that he ought to took with iim; an’ many’s the onc| trust.” The time had now come, and her heart must 
would come an’ say to you,‘Ha, good woman, you| break; the wind mourned along the bare brown hedge- 
thought you knew better nor me!’ But it’s not my|"oWs, and the first touch of Winter desolated the 
wey, and I couldn’t have the heart to do it. It’s what| World, while she moved slowly, as if on a strange 
I cowe for to-night, to see Marigold, and to ask her how |jovrney into new land, her head erect as ever under 
she was bearin’ her trouble.” the accustomed basket, her dry and burning eyes see- 

Kate reddened and frowned with wrath ; but Mari-|!"g nothing but that dreadful ocean, which had at last 
gold laughed gaily, tickling the baby’s feet, and nodding overwhelmed her indeed. Kate did not venture to 
in i's face. ~ |question her when she returned to the cottage, and 

“ Baby, baby! do you hear what nonsense she is talk- passed silently into her own little room. ‘There was 
ing? Ulick is unkind; and Marigold is bresking her that in her face which warned off even sympathy. 
heart. Tell ber to go away, and look after her own| After this her white and altered face was seen less 
lover, and icave Marigold’s business alone !” frequently on the road and in the town. She shrank 

Thus was the gauntlet flung down iu earnest to Lizzie, alike from friends and enemies, and sat alone in her 
who, it was well known, never hada lover, her smail,|corner, wrapped in an agony of bewildered thought. 
spiteful ways not being attractive to the sympathies of So the first weeks of winter wore on, until one evening 
man. Peter Lally arrived from the Towers, and sat down by 
“ Lover or no lover.” said she, “it’s better be without | Kate’s fireside, inquiring for Marigold. 
sich rubbish, nor be made a fvolof by one that goes! “I’m raal unaisy about her,” said Peter, lighting his 
away an’ leaves you. Who bought eight yards of light| pipe, and speaking low. “It's sich a long, long time 
gray etuff in Mill street, the other day, to make a|since she came near us beyond. Is it true she has got 
wedding-dress, I’d like to know ?” no letters this while back?” 

“Aba! Johnny! do you hear that?” chirruped| “It’s true,” said Kate. “I’m afraid he’s a bad one 
Marigold. ‘“ Would she like to go and search my boxes, |after all. She’s just dyin’ afore my eyes; and sure 
to see if that person was Marigold? Sit up, little baby,| what can I do for her ?” 
and ask her about it. Be civil to your visitor, little| “It’s the way of the world,” said Peter, 1uminating 
mau of the house !” sadly. ‘ Little fault they’d make of such conduct in 

“For shame with your tauptin’!” ericd Kate. ‘“No|London, I’m thinkin’. The young and light-minded 
fear but you'd be at your old work before long. Ulick| picks up with new ways. They say ‘absence makes 
hagn’t run away, as the likes 0’ you would make out,|the heart grow fonder,’ but it’s my opinion that love’s 
but he’s gone awhile to England on business of his own.|a flower that often dies of transplantation. However 
And Marigold’s bound to him as fast as can be !” I mvstn’t say a word, for I promised her to believe in 

“ Oh, if they’re married—” sneered Lizzic. him.” 








c ; Even then the Lizzies laughed,!on her mind, about the master of Hildebrand Towers 
you had affronted me for|and said, “ It is easy for a clerk to write letters; it is| that’ 


s turned up, they say, an’ iscomin’ home at last.” 
“ What ?” cried Kate, kindling at once into a blaze 
of curiosity. “Don’t talk sieh nonsense! But I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Lally; you ought to know best.” 

“Jt’s nothing but an idle report,” said Peter; “ but 
yon poor woman can think of nothin’ else. Seems as 
if she thought she had grown into a sort 0’ lady of the 
Towers herself! But you'd better let us be off, Mrs, 
Kate, or the night will be too late upon us !” 





CHAPTER IV. 


When Marigold arrived at Hildebrand Towers, she 
found Poll Hackett sitting in an arm-chair by her fire. 
side, wrapped up in flannels, and unable to move an 
member except her tongue. All her thoughts were 
occupied with ringing the changes upon one idea; 
whether or not the news could be true, that the mas) 
ter of Hildebrand Towers had been found at last, 
Sometimes, she was perfectly sure there was not a 
doubt of the fact, and lamented bitterly the accident 
of her own state of temporary helplessness, 

“To think of me sittin’ here like a mummy, or a 
cripple for the master to walk in upon, as if I had 
been takin’ my money for nothin’ but a shelter to my 
poor bones, all these years, Me, that was always on 
the trot, in an’ out, up an’ down, expectin’ an’ expect- 
in’ and preparin’ to that degree, that I declare my 
mind’s a’most wore out wid the dint of the perpetual 
preparation ‘Never you leave off bein’ ready,’ said 
the ould mistress to me afore she died, and I never 
did, as Peter Lally can witness to you. All the coals 
that has been burned to death in them rooms for noth- 
in’! All the chickens that has been fattened, ever 
an’ over again, runnin’ up to my fect an’ askin’ to be 
killed for the master’s dinner! An’ now to think of 
hima waitin’ till I’m pinned to my chair like a goods 
for-nothin’, An’ comin’ walkin’ in disgusted because 
everything’s at sixes and sevens !” 

“ But they’re not at sixes and sevens!” Marigold 
would cry. “The fires are blazing beautifully, all 
through the upper rooms; there isn’t a speck of dust 
anywhere, for }’ve just been all round with a duster. 
[ve even got in some scarlet berries off the old gar- 
den wall, to mix with the ivy in the vases, in the 
drawing-room, ‘There’s provision for a good dinner 
in the larder, and six pairs of sheets aired as dry as 
can be. I don’t know anything about the place that 
isn’t as it should be, except one little hole in the car- 
pet, on the stair that goes up to the attics, and I mean 
to darn jt directly. So make your mind easy, Poll 
Hackett, and let me give you a good rubbing with 
this liniment.” 

But the next day Poll had a new cause for uneasi- 
ness. ; 

“ Nonsense, child !” she said to Marigold. “Stop 
wastin’ your trouble all for nothing. There’s no more 
a master comin’ here nor you're goin’ to Australia, 
only wicked talk of mischievous people to thiow me 
into a fever, and me with the rheumatism. Go out 
and tell Peter Lally not to be makin’ a fool of himself, 
dreamin’ over triumphant arches, for I seen them in 
his eye last night, an’ him talkin’ to me; and then 
come back an settle down here wid your sewin’ or 
something !” 














“Tam no wife,” said Marigold ; “I will be no man’s} “She won’t hear a word against him yet,” said Kate, 
wife till he’s ready to take my hand before the world.|* but it’s aisy to see that the sorrows of death are 
When Ulick is ready he’ll know where to find me, and|in her heart.” 
in the meantime, we know our own affairs.” 

“Thope so,” said Lizzic ; “but if I was you I'd ha’ 
made him do right by me, before he put the sea 
between us—” 

“ But you’re not me you see!” cried Marigo!d, with 
another merry laugh. “ Bah, Lizzie go home! and tell 
your companions that Mari,old is as happy as a queen, 
and = afford to make fun of the whole envious flock of 
you ” 

Saying this, the girl sprang up,and bogan dancing 
coud the kitchen with the tek; aking oh mirthful 
noise of singing, and laughing, and chirruping, that| body but Mavigoid, say what you will to her.” 
Lizzie’s angry answering eloquence was lost. Even| Marigold glanced at him quickly, and put her hand | 
Kate did not hear it properly ; and though she was quite | into his. | 
ready to retort, could not do so with effect becuse of 
Marigold’s tricks. he crowing baby was danced into you at once 
her face ; his fat hand was thrust into her mouth; she) “That's the girl that’s always ready to make her-| 
was forced into the play whether she would or not. 


her room. “I thought I heard a friendly voice,” she} 
began with an attempt at her old lively manner; but, 
eatching Peter’s glance, eye and tone failed her, her 
lips quivered, and then settled into a new expression of 
enduring pain. | 

“It’s about Poll Hackett I came,” said the old man, ! 
h:ving cleared his throat, and made a great clatter 


rible bad turn of her rhumatics. 
to look after her, that’s the fact, an’ she’ll have no- 


” 


turn now. 


And Marigold, glad to get away awhile, put on her 


\cloak and went out along the damp gravel paths, by 
Marigold’s door now opened, and she came out of | the trim lawns and ancient gardens, to the ivied cor- 
Marigold’s = ’ 


ner where stood Peter Lally’s dwelling, in the angle 
of two peach tree covered walls. As she went along, 
two or three of Poll’s fretful words rang in her ears 
wlth a perplexing pertinacity. “ No more nor you are 


| going to Australia,” said a voice in her ear, and answer- 


ed itself again,““Perhaps you are going to Australia !” 
Peter Laliy was sitting in his cottage, with his chair 


with with his chair; “she’s ill, poor body, with a ter- | drawn to the hearth and his pipe lying unlighted on 
She wants some one! the hob beside him. 


His eyes were fixed absently on 
a smouldering piece of wood in the grate, and there 


was a general look about him which suggested that 
something unusual had occurred. 


Peter was in no 
way a chilly kind of man, and not given to sitting by 


“Thank you, Peter,” she said; “I will go back with |his fireside in the middle of the day. 


“Oh! aye,” said Peter to Marigold; “she’s on the 
Poll takes a try at every opinion under 


Lizzie, having struggled violently and yainly for a hear- 
ing, gave way in time to a whirlwind of passion, and, 
finally, made her exit in a condition of ignominious 
defeat. In thus defying Lizzie, Marigold knew well 
that she had also exposed heraclf to the shafts of all 


self useful!” cried Peter, delighted, “But you the sun, an’ of coorse she must happen on the right 
mustn't be mindin’ Poll, whatever ramblin’ rabbish| one sometimes. She’s not hit on it now, howsom- 
she puts off her tongue. The talk’s the only comfort! dever, We must give her another day or two to be 
she has at present.” ‘round at the truth,” 

















“J know what you mean,” said Marigold, “Don’t; “ Whatis the truth, then, Peter?” said Marigold; 
be afraid to speak plainly to me, Tt will be better for! for this was truth with you only yesterday,” 
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“But twenty-four hours has gone by sinve then, 
my girl; and there’s many a thing knocked down or put 
on its feet inas many seconds. There’s a message come 
in to me an hour ago, and it has took the breath out 
of me somehow, so that I cannot do fair by my dic- 
tionary words. I’ll be able to talk to you this even- 
ing, little Marigold. When the lawyer gentleman ar- 
rives, I’ll have my wits got ready.” ; h 

“What you you mean, Peter?” said Marigold. 
“You don’t want me to keep puzzling at the nddle 
until evening ?” ; 

“ The master’s found !” said Peter, lifting his gray 
head, and gazing at the girl, half in triumph, and 
half in blind amazement at his own statement. ‘‘ The 
lawyer ‘il be here to-night, to bid us what to do. 
off, now, and talk your women talk over it; for 
Peter’s too dumfounded to make head or tail out 0” it 

et !” 
- That evening the lawyer from London arrived; a 
gentleman who had for many years paid occasional 
vists to the Towers to collect rents on the estate, and 
to sce that the place was kept in order. He was 
all the master Poll and Peter knew. 

This time however, he came to make arrangements 
for the arrival of the long looked for owner of Hilde- 
brand Towers. . Being a_ person of few words he had 
little to say, after all, when he summoned Peter into 
his presence. 

“ Your new master is a fine young man,” he said, 
nodding pleasantly to Peter; “one you need not be 
afraid of. It’s a curious story, is his; you will hear it 
all ne doubt, by and by. He might have been here 
before now, d. § he has been ill of a fever. He had 
a good deal of persed about making good his claim, 
and that very probably, wore him out. Well you will 
remember my instructions as usual. I have to go 
miles further to-night, so must waste no more time. 

And away he went, leaving Peter, Poll and Mari. 
gold very little wiser than when hecame. One thing 
only they knew for certain, that, on a a day, 
the master of Hildebrand Towers would dine in the 
the old dining-room—at the board whereat his ances- 
tors had eaten and drank. It was his wish to come 
quietly and alone into the place, and to make here- 
after such changes as might seem to him suitable. 

“Rub me well!” cried Poll Hacket to Marigold; 
“rub, as you never rubbed in your life before, for 1 
must be about to receive the new master! Thin 
is comin’ out just as I always knew they would, only 
nobody would believe me. 
ways; only I won’t, if the Lord gives me life. 


Go| brow or tender touch on hand. 


toward the gardens, and, following a wayward im- 
pulse, quitted them to cross the long swards and to 
reach the mossy place enclosed by trees where stood 
the sun-dial. Here she and Ulick had lingered on that 
summer evening which seemed so long ago; then the 
rose thickets near had been covered with bloom, the 
blackbirds sang, the air was full of perfume and the 
sky of golden clouds. She saw again the burnished 
foliage, and the deep purple shadows of the trees; she 
felt a warm light on her face, and a tender touch upon 
her hand. Now, what a change! Never again would 
she see the moving shadow chased by the sun over the 
ray face of the dial; never pluck the roses, nor listen 
or the blackbird’s note; never feel smile of love on 
Beyond these black- 
ened, blighted trees, beyond that rainy horizon, 
stretched the mighty restless ocean which had already 
divided her from her happiness, and was now drawing 
her spirit away with it, as it ebbed moaning to the 
most distant side of the world. Further than he had 
gone she would go; those strong, wandering, resistless 
waves should take her in their arms, either to carry 
her into eternity or into some new existence of action 
yet unshaped and undreamed. In the sighing of the 
rain, in the raving of the wind through the trees, she 
heard only its hoarse, urgent voice calling her away. 

Peter Lally was busy arranging the shelves of his 
greenhouses when Marigold came to him praying for 
more flowers. 

“Tl give you plenty,” he said, “only you must’ 
leave me enough to look handsome here myself. The 
masther will expect me to look beautiful; oh, then, if 
I had only all the flowers round about me that I rear- 
ed and buried since I’ve been waiting for him! There 
I’ve smashed a pot! my hands are shakin’, and I feel 
all someway taken up by the roots. I don’t know 
what’s going to happen next, the times is so quare. 
When a thing you’ve been expectin’ for a life-time 
comes an’ stares you in the face of a suddent, it seems 
as if it ought to be a sort of housege off to you 
some way or another. Howsomdever i’ll be here to 
the fore in the Spring, my girl; itll take more frosts 
nor one to kill me out; an’ I’ll have a pretty little lot 
of plants for you to begin your work with.” 

“I won’t want them, Peter,” said Marigold; “I’m 
going away. I’m going to Australia.” 

“ Australia! You!” cried Peter. “No, no, Mari- 
golds don’t be lettin’ such thoughts come into your 

ead. You’ve had hard times upon you; but you’re 


knew I’d be caught this| not going to be astray on the world, for the sake of 
I'll be| them that isn’t as honest as yourself. 


I was thinkin’ 


up and going about, and getting my credit for all Iv’e| that when the new times is come you’ll fall into some- 
donc these years. ~ There'll still” be a housekeeper|thin’ nice about the place, an’ might work your way 
wantin’ to let him be what he likes; and I’m not to|up to be a lady, as you’ve a right to be. As long as 


be thrust out as old rubbish an’ another put into my 


shoes. Now, Marigold dear,” she went on, “I want/ you; but yo 


ou to stick to me; and. don’t let me have to be send- 


Peter’s alive you won’t want for one to be a father to 
u’d be lonesome crossin’ the say, my girl.” 
“ It’s here that I’m lonesome,Peter,” said Marigold. 


ing for help into the town for the sake of a gentle-|“‘It’s only because of the winter time, and the cold- 


man’s dinner. There’s them would be 


lad to come|ness and barrenness of everything that I can get 


out and fill up the kitchen, and curtsey in the hall in| on with it at all. I couldn’t wait here to see another 


white caps and aprons, an’ put in for my place. 


But| Spring coming over the world. The Summer look of 


if you stick to me now, I'll tide overthe time, an’ be| everything would take the last drop of blood out of 


ready formy work again.” 


my heart, and I have my life to live, and I'll need all 


“ Don’t be uneasy,” said Marigold; “ we'll have no- my strength. I’ve no place here any more; in another 


body from the town. You 


lll never meet another one like you—; but I 


I'll serve him—I’d as soon do one thing as another— must go my way all the same.” 


and I'll try and make you well enough to have all the 
curtesying in the hall to yourself.” 


Marigold, having thus pledg2d herself, went about 


She turned her back upon him with a dry sob, pick- 
ed up her flowers, and went out of the green-house. 
The day arrived that was to bring a master to take 





making her last effort at being useful to those who| possession of Hildebrand Towers. The rain had 
had been good to her.- She took her way up and/|cleared away; a yellow lake had welled up among the 
down through the old chambers and passages of the|gtay wastes of the clouds; the old rooks plumed 
house, seeing that everything was well-ordered, plac- themselves on the ivy and made mysterious comment 
ing old-fashioned articles of furniture in their best as- a certain events which the day was to bring forth. 
pect, brightenivg and garnishing a little here and there, | Poll Hackett, with the help of liniment and a deter- 
so that the house might appear well cared for, and|mined will, was hobbling about in her best attire, and 
Poll Hackett’s precious “credit” should not suffer. In| had been practicing courtseys all the morning. Snow 
the long, faded, antique drawingroom, she placed| White napery,a hundred years old,which had been used 
branches of hot-house flowers in the great china vases|to see the light only on occasion of being aired and 
on the mantelpieces, saying to herself, “it is the last | bleached,now clothed the old mahogany of the dining- 
time I shall work among Peter’s flowers.” In the dim|room; glass and china twinkled,and silver shone; flow 
ghostly mirrors she saw her own solitary figure and| ers bloomed in moss in the centre of the table; the fire- 
the glow of the fire, and the flush and freshness of the|light flashed over the astonishment and satisfaction of 
flewers, making a wonderful patch of life and warmth | the assembled company of Hildebrand’s on the walls, 
in the middle of the lack-lustre, moth-tinted room. She| who looked down on the preparations for their long- 
remembered the evening when she had dressed like a| Missing and long-expected descendant. At dusk Mari- 
lady to amuse Poll Hackett, and had danced about gold looked out of one of the deep, beetle-browed wind- 
here —“‘ a poor, foolish, light-headed thing !” she said, | OWS, and saw how, in place of the yellow lake, a fire 
now looking around her. And then she recollected|now seemed kindled in the heavens against which the 
how much happiness was included in the folly of|trees were outspread, as if for warmth, She listened 
that day—how Ulick had come to meet her among|for wheels, closed the shutters, lighted the candles, 
the trees, and now they had talked and she had be-|and returned to the kitchen to move the roasting pul- 
lieved. With that day had set the glory of the sum-|lets a little further from the fire. 
mer of her life! “ He’s past his hour,” said Peter Lally, who sat at the 
It was wonderful how all the old reception-rooms | fire in a state of feverish expectation. “ He is not one 
warmed up under the bloom of her decorations. This| of the punctual sort; that’s all we know about him yet.” 
was her last piece of work, and she would do it well,| “ Whist !” cried Poll. “ Didn’t youhear a door clap- 
she thought; and went out to Peter Lally for more| pin’ up stairs? I feel as if there was something walkin’ 
flowers to weave into it. It was a day of pale gleams! about the house. I wish he would come.” 
and weeping rains, that made the thickets Fa ag Suddenly the door-bell rang out, sharp and clear. 
and bare branches seem more naked as they shivered| “ It’s him!” cried Poll, fluttering hysterically. 
against the sky. Marigold traversed the wet paths! ‘ God bid him welcome !” said Peter, rising solemnly. 


| “ It's only the back gate bell,” said Marigold, quietly. 
“ A beggar, ora messenger. I'll see who it is.” 

Poll and Peter sank back into their seats. 

“She has her wits al-out her,” said Peter, rubbing his 
forehead in a bewildered way. “ It’s well there’s some- 
body brisk.” 

Marigold took a lantern and disappeared down along 
dark passage, and the others were again intent upon lis- 
tening. All at onee an extraordinary cry rang up out of 
the depths of the darkness into which Marigold had 
passed; and then there was silence again. 

“She’s murdered !” shrieked Poll. “I knew there 
was something quare in the house!” 

* Tut, woman !” said Peter, and seizing a poker, he 
trotted dewn the passage. 

Mrs. Hackett’s fears seemed, for a moment, reason- 
able to Peter, when he saw on before him, at the end of 
the passage, an open door, the lantern on the ground, 
the dark figure of a man within the threshold, and Mari- 
old drooping over the arm of the stranger. 

“Oh, Peter! oh, Peter!” cried Ulick’s voice, “ I havo 
come too suddenly; I have killed her.” 
“ You have treated her badly, at all events, young 
man !”’ said Peter, sternly. 
Marigold lifted her white face, and looked at Peter. 
“ Bring him in,” she said. ‘He is wet and cold.” 
“ Now, Poll, woman, quit your skirlin!” said Peter, 
as the three entered the warm and fragrant kitchen. 
“My word for it, there’s nobody has time to attend to you! 
It’s these cold hands here that wants a little rubbin’ 
now.” 
“Don’t mind me, Peter,” said Marigold. “I’ve got 
back my breath again. Sorrow did not kill me, and joy 
will not kill me neither. Here’s a hungry man that 
wants his supper. The fowls will be spoiled; I'll dish 
them at once ?” 

“ But the masther!” cried Pe'er. 

“He ought to have been in time,” said Marigold. 
‘ That is if he wanted three times more dinner than he 
could eat.” 

‘You look pale and thin; have you been ill?” said 
Peter, softening towards Ulick, as he looked in his face. 
“ I have been very near death; else you should never 
have had to reproach me,” said Ulick. “1 have a long 
story to tell; but there is plenty of time for it.” 

“ The enemies were stronger then you expected, per- 
haps?” said Marigold. 

“ Yes, but their power is over,” said Ulick. 
you I should come back if I overcame them.” 
** Oh, do tell us all about it ?” cried Poll. 
“Let him rest a little, first,” said Marigold, seeing 
something in Ulick’s face which she did not quite un- 
derstand; and then Ulick held her hand tighter than be- 
fore, and began to pour out stories of his experience of 
travel, telling of London shops, and London streets, and 
of fellow-travelers by ship and by coach. So the time 
passed; the candles were burning away in the dining- 
room; the carefully-cooked dinner was spoiled and over- 
looked. Poll forgot her rheumatism, and Peter his fe- 
verish expectation of the descendant of the Hildebrands. 


‘ 


“T told 


“ Good heavens!” cried the old man at last. ‘“ We 
have quite forgotten about the master !” 
“ All four looked startled :t the words. Ulick trem- 


1] show me how to cook the| world Pll make room for myself. I’ve done with flow-|bled strangely, and gazed anxiously in Marigold’s face. 
dinner, and I know how a table should be arranged. | ¢rs.— 


“Ulick can tell us about him, Peter,” said Marigold. 
“ Ulick knows something. Do you not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Ulick, gravely. 

“What? Is he alive? Will he behere soon ?” 
“He is alive. He is here. I am the master.” 

The silence of bewildered amazement fell on the three 
hearers of these strange words. They had not heard 
aright; they could not take it in; they were stunned. 
‘Has no one a word forme? Am I to get no wel- 
come ?” 

“ You, Ulick!” stammered Peter Lally. 

“T, Ulick, am also Godfrey Hildebrand,’’ said the 
young man. “I did not know it till that news camo 
which took me away to England; and even then I could 
not tell whether or not I should be able to prove the 
truth. It was the interest of others more powerful to 
ignore my claim, to make me appear an impostor, By 
degrees I shall be able to tell you how much they have 
made me suffer; how my silence, my illness, were all the 
effect of their unscrupulous attempts to put me down. In 
the meantime, I want a welcome to my home.” 

Poter Lally got up, trembling, and pulling his gray 
forelock, looked out of watering eyes in the young man’s 
agitated face. Poll Hackett, having shrieked three 
times, made desperate attempts to come down out of 
her chair and perform a curtsey. 

“Heaven bless my master!” said Peter. 
me, sir, I do not rightly feel it real yet. 
bless my master, that I have lived to see!” 

“ Thank you, Peter,” said the new Hildebrand, shak- 
ing his old friend’s hand. ‘ Please God, good times are 
before us all! Marigold, sweet soul, don’tery so. It is 
strange to see tears from you now, after all you have 
borne so bravely !” 

“ Oh, Ulick, Iam not fit to be a lady?” whispered 
Marigold, who was sobbing on his shoulder.” 

“ Azo you not ?” said Blick, proudly, The ‘world 
shall judge of that by-and-by.” 


** Excuse 
But heaven 
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BLacK BES'S; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 

“Up with you !” he shouted to his men. “Climb 
up on the wagon and make him your prisoner, since 
he is fool enough not to come down.” 

With a readiness and courage which certainly did 
them eredit, the officers sprang forward at the word, 
and began to climb up the ropes by which the veget- 
ables were secured to the waggon, in a very reck- 
less manner. 

Turpin’s position was getting critical. 








He looked about among the turnips in the hope of 
finding a pitchfork, which, of course, in the hands of a 
desperate man would be a most dangerous weapon, 
but there was not one. 

In fact, there was nothing whatever on the top, with 
the exception of two beams of wood, the use of which 
he could not conjecture, but those were too heavy for 
him to wield. 

The heads of the officers just appeared above the 
bunches of turnips. 

“This will never do,” said Dick “ Ah! why didn’t 
I think of that before.” 

The wagon was a trifle nearer one side of the road 
than the other, and over the hedgerow Dick could see 
an extensive meadow. 

If it had been soil, it would have been risking life 
and limb to have jumped it, but he noticed that just 
on the other side of the hedge a quantity of loose rub- 
bish had been heaped up, doubtless for the purpose of 
burning, and when he saw this the idea occurred to 
him of jumping from the top of the waggon upon it 
and then trusting to his luck. 

Just as the first officer crawled on to the top of the 
wagon, Dick gave a spring, and in an instant alighted 
on the heap of rubbish. 

The shock was very great, and Turpin felt as if all 
the breath had been suddenly knocked out of his body 
and he was a moment or so before he could rise. 

That brief interval of time was fatal to him. 

The officer was, of course, much suprised to see 
Turpin make such a flying leap, but with praiseworthy 
bravery he followed his example. 

Turpin was just getting up, when he was prostrated 
— with great violence by this officer falling upon 

im. 

The concussion almost deprived him of conscious- 
ness, but he still retained sufficient of his senses to feel 
himself clutched round the throat by no gentle hand. 

Then a desperate struggle ensued. 

The odds were fearfully against Turpin, but he 
fought bravely. 

In a moment or two, and before he could free him. 
self from his foe, the other officers and the market- 
wagoners had run a little way down the road, and 
climbed over a gate, and were making towards him at 
full speed. 

They cast themselves bodily upon the combatants. 

The officer with the remarkable purple visage was 
overjoyed, and he danced about in a most extraordi- 
nary manner in token of his satisfaction. 

“Hurrah! Bravo! Nabbed at last! I knew I 
should bave him! A thousand pounds, too! What 
a glorious sum! Pity it’s got to be shared amongst so 
many !” 

A cloud obscured the sunshine of his joy as this re- 
flection crossed him, and he ceased his triumphal dance 
abruptly. 

He began to risk his brain to devise some scheme 
for appropriating to himself the greatest part of the 
money, 

Bleeding, bruised, and exhausted, Turpin was raised 
to a standing posture. 

A dozen hands grasped each of his arms, and a pair 
of handcuffs were locked upon his wrists. 

The redoubtable highwayman was a prisoner. 

He was judged, however, to be not sufficiently se- 
cure; so a piece of strong cord wa3 passed through his 
elbows, and then drawn tight behind him. 

The position of his arms thus pinioned gave him in- 
tolerable pain, but he scorned either by word or ges- 
ture to make his captors aware of the fact. 

The probability is, if he had, that any remonstrance 
from him on such a subject would meet with nothing 
but derision. 

He was deprived of all means of effectual resistance, 
80, instead of further exhausting himself, and furnish- 
ing his foes with a pretext for additional ill-usage, he 
to all appearance quietly resigned himself to his fate. 

We have said to all appearance, for though he was 
outwardly calm, his heart was burning against the 
waggoner who had so treacherously betrayed him. 

‘Those who had succeeded in capturing him stood 
round in a dense crowd. 

“ Bring him along!” said the chief officer. “ Bring 
him along! He shall be found in lodgings for a few 
days !” 

= he spoke he led the way across the field, through 
the gate along the road, and to the “Red Cow” inn. 

He was followed by his well escorted prisoner, 





All halted when they reached the inn yard. 
“Fetch out the horses, Perkins,” cried the chief 
officer. “They are already saddled and bridled, so 
look sharp !” 

“ All right, sir,” said Perkins, as he disappeared 
into the stables. 

The treacherous waggoner kept close to Dick. In 
his eyes he was the representative of so many guineas, 
and he was unwilling to trust him out of his sight. 
One of the officers drew near to his chief, and spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

“Mr. Wriggles,” he said. “ Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ Well, Instone, what is it? Speak low.” 

This was said in quite a condescending way, so the 
officer who had. been named Instone, felt emboldened 
in what he was going to say. 

“T hope you'll exeuse me, Mr. Wriggles, but I don’t 


would only get laughed at by the officials if you went 
there on such an errand. The officers here want to do 
you out of your share of the reward and pocket it all 
themselves. Set it upon them; they deserve it for 
their duplicity. Free me from them, andI will give 
you every one not five pounds each, but ten, and that 
upon the spot. Nowthen, what do you say? Dick 

— was never yet know to break his word. Set 
me free !” 
Absolute dug prevented Mr. Wriggles from in- 
terrupting Dick in making this speech. He tried to 
give some orders to his men, but his mouth only open- 
ed, while his countenance changed from red to purple 
and then from purple to black. 

He wasin imminent danger of strangulation when 
Dick finished, but then he recovered his voice. 

“Gag him! knock him down! kill him !” he shriek- 





like the idea of having to share the reward with all 
these country bumpkins——” 

_ ially after the trouble we had in the kitchen 
at St. Giles’, and riding for hours all over the country.” 
“The idea is outrageous in the extreme, in my 
humble opinion, Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ And mine too, Instone.” 

“Well, sir, I wanted to ask you if we couldn’t get 
out of it in some way.” 

“T should like, but I don’t see how it’s to be done.” 

“NorI! And yet——” 

“Can’t you suggest anything ?” 

“Well, no, without we fobbed them off with a 
promise, and then crept out of performing it in the best 
way we could.” 

“If nothing better can be thought of, we must do 
that. The greater part of them, if not all, have been 


not have very much trouble withthem; but as for this 


to be going to London with his load, and if so we shail 
have a bother to do him. 

“So I think, Mr. Wriggles. Just look how he 
watches Dick. Talk of a cat watching a mouse, why 
it’s nothing to it.” 

“ Nothing, as you say. Oh! here comes Perkins.” 

As he spoke Perkins and the ostler came out of the 
stable with five horses ready equipped for the road. 


ued, and was quite evident the officers’ journey to 
ndon would not be a very rapid one. 

* Now, Perkins !” shouted Mr. Wriggles. 
haste, you’ve been a on while fetching them.” 

“TI know that, but [ couldn’t helpit. The poor 
’orses is so tired, I could not persuade them to get up 
nohow.” 

“Never mind! Mount! You, Instone, take the 
prisoner behind you. Your horse must carry double 
for a bit, and then we will change, and take it in turns 
all the way.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Dick Turpin was raised and seated in the saddle. 


mind, and any resistance just then would onl 


do with him as they pleased. 

The men, however, were evidently prepared for a 
desperate struggle, and were somewhat surprised at 
the tameness with which he submitted to his fate. 

Mr. Wriggles was well pleased to observe it, for he 


mischief, but he did not attribute the highwayman’s 
quiet behavior to its real cause. 

“My friends,” he said to the people in the inn-yard, 
as he got on the back of his own steed and took his 
place at the head of the litte cavalcade, “I promised 
those who assisted me five pounds a-piece for doing so.” 

“ You did—you did !” they cried, crowding eagerly 
around him. 

“ Well, I spoke on behalf of the Secretary of State. 
Of course, Ihave not the hundred pounds or so that 
would be required to satisfy you in my possession now, 
but if you will call on the Secretary of State any 
morning at ten o’clock the money will be paid.” 

There was a look of blank disappointment upon the 
faces of those who, for purely mercenary motives, 
were so ready to lend their aid in capturing Turpin. 
None of them seemed to like the idea of waiting upon 
the Secretary of State. 

Murmurs of dissatisfaction arose. 

‘*Jts no good grumbling at me, my friends,” said 
Mr. Wiggles. “ You were in duty bound, without the 
offer of money, to lend your assistance towards mak. 
ing this man a prisoner, and all I have got to say is, 
that those who do not like to go to the Secretary of 
State for their five pounds must go without having 
them.” 

Turpin had scarcely anticipated this, and it, to some 
extent, disturbed the plans he had already made, but, 
of course, he could not let so favorable an opportunit 
go by without making an effort to turn it to his ad- 
vantage. 

He turned towards the people, and spoke rapidly— 
“It’s all humbug what he has been telling you. 
Don’t believe it. He has no authority to make such a 
statement respecting the Secretary of State, and you 





up to London and are on their way home, so we shall|r moment, and the 


waggoner who aes us down on — why heappears|his feet touch the ground, “ and then I will assist 
> 


The poor animals, though, looked dreadfully fati-|one of their pockets and unlock the handcuffs, 


“ Make |shouted; “I will keep my word; you shall have the 


Already had a plan of escape matured itself in his| found, of course, they had one officer over, for there 
have| were five in all. 
had the effect of destroying it, so he suffered them to 


had rather an ——— idea of Dick’s powers of|them up just asthey are, and put them on their horses’ 


ed. “ Don’t let him utter another word !” 

Dick just had time to say— 

“Set me free, friendsall, and I will keep my word,” 
when a twisted handkerchief was thrown across bis 
mouth, and tied tightly at the back of his head, 

“ Hear, hear!” shouted several of thethrong. “Set 
him free! set him free! We can trust to his word, 
but we can’t to the officers’. They have deceived us 
already. Down with them !” 

The whole of the crowd s:emed to be unanimous 
upon this point, for, while these words were yet upon 
their lips, they made a rush upon the officers, who 
were scarcely prepared to resist them ! 

The numbers of their opponents were four to one, 
and, though they were armed and mounted, they stood 
but a poor chance. 

Dick felt himself seized and dragged off his horse in 
g removed from his mouth. 
“Cut the cord behind me!” he cried, as he found 


you,” 

It was done instantly. ' 

Then there were the handcuffs, which he had for- 
poe but by this time the whole of the officers had 

en pulled off their horses, and were held firmly upon 
the ground. 

The victory was complete. 

It was an easy enough matter to take a key out of 


Dick was once more a free man. 
“Thanks for your service,. my friends!” he 
money I have promised, and as much over as I have 
got; but first let me punish these cowardly redbreasts.” 

“Bravo! bravo! We will! we will !” 

“Then fetch as much rope as you ¢an.” 

Two or three set off, and returned with a quantity 
of thick rope, which they had got out of their 
waggons. 

“ Now,” said Turpin, naturally assuming the com- 
mand, “tie them in twos, back to back.” 

This maneuvre was quickly executed, and then they 



























“Tie him to the waggoner who betrayed me,” said 
Turpin. 

In spite of his protestations and desperate resistance 
this was done. 

They were all quite harmless and helpless. 

“ Now, I further propose,” said Dick,. “that we lift 


backs, and start them off to London.”’ ' 

This was a proposition which rather tickled the 
fancy of the countrymen; so, laughing heartily, they 
proceeded to put it into execution. ; 

The officers cursed, swore and threatened. 

No heed was paid to them whatever, and they were 
tied on their horses’ backs. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Wriggles,” said Dick, as he struck 
the horse upon which that functiouary was placed, a 
sharp blow on the flank, causing the jaded creature 
to set off at a trot; “ good-bye—a pleasant journey 
to you.” 

The men sent the others off also, and away they 
went, along the high road towards London, screaming 
out oaths and volleys of abuse the while. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


A New Story of the Creation. 
seme 

THE RESULT OF MR. GiORGE SMITH'S ATT/MPT TO DECIPHER THE 

CHALDAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION AND THE FALL OF MAN, a 


Mr. George Smith has written a letter to the London Tele- 
graph concerning his efforts to read the Cuneiform tablets, 
which were procured by him in Assyria and deposited in the 
British Musuem. ‘I'hese tablets contain the Chaldaic account of 
the creation and fall of man, and thus, at this comparatively 
late day of the world, their report comes to strengthen or to 
weaken the Mosaic history as recorded in the Bible of the same 
greatevents. Mr. Smith, after giving an account of the dia- 
cov ry of the tablets, says that when complete they must bave 
numbered nine or ten, and that the history as recorded on them 
of what occurred ‘‘in the beginning” was much longer and faller 
than the corresponding report in the Bo k of Genesis. He 
continues as follows: ar sh 
** Phe narrative on the Assyrian tablets commences with ‘a 
description of the period before the world was created, when 
there existed a chaos or confusion. The desolate and empty 
state of the universe and the generation by chaos of monsters 
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The chaos is presided over bya female power 
d ‘Yiamal, corresponding to the Then 
: but as it proceeds the Assyrian account »grees rather 
We ae Bibis thee with tue sbort account from Berosus. We 
are told, in the inscriptions, of the fall of the celestial being 
who appears to correspond to Satan, In bis ambition he raises 
his band against the sanctuary cf the God of heaven, and tho 
description of him is really magnificent. He is represented 
riding in a chariot through «élestiul space, surrounded by the 
storms, with the lightning playing before him, and weilding a 
derbolt as a weapon. 
err eh rebellion code toa war in heaven, and the conquest of 
the powers of evil, the gods in due course creating the universe 
in stages, as in tho Mosaic narrative, surveying each step of the 
work and pronouucing it good. The divine works culminates in 
the creation of man, who is made upright and free from evil, 
and endowed by the gocs with the noble faculty of speech, 

“The Deity then delivers a long address to the newly created 
being, instructing him in all his duties and privileges, and poiat- 
ing out the glory of his state. But this condition of blessing 
does not last long before man, yielding to temptation, falls; and 
the Deity then pronounces upon him a terrible curse, invoking 
on his head all the evi!s which have since afflicted humanity. 
These last details are upon the fragment which I excavated 
during my first journey to Assyria. 

“J have at present recovered no more of the story, and am 
not yet in a position to give the full translations and details; but 
I hope during the spring to find time to search over the collec- 
tion of smaller fragments of tablets, ant to light upon any 
smaller parts of the legends which may have escaped me. When 
my investigations are completed, I will publish a fall account 
and translation of these Genesis legends, all of which I have 
now been fortunate enough to find, some in the Museum collec- 
tion, others by excavation in Assyria."’ 


What “A Thorough Investigation,” Means in 
England. 


are vividly giveo. 
named Jisalat au 








PUNCH’S PARODY ON THE INVESTIGATION OF THE CAUSES OF THE LOSS 
OF THE COSPATRICE, 


A few weeks ago the emigract ship Cospatrick, bound from 
England to Australia, was burned at sen, resulting in the death 
of nearly all the pasengers and crew. '‘Panch” thus describes the 


investigation of the disaster: 

“The loss of the emigrant ship Crossbones, which took fire 
on the voyage to Apstralia, and was burned to the water's edge, 
all hands being either burnt or drowned, with the exception of 
one man and a Loy, was the subject of an inguiry held a few 


3 AGO. 

” Thee eourt was composed exclusively of shipowners, Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz represented the Board of Trade aud the char- 
terers, while Mr. Phonky attended on bebalf of the relatives of 
the lost passengers and crew, , 

“Mr. Berjeant Buzfuz, in opening the matter, said that they 
were met to inquire into the loss of the ship Crossbones by fire, 
together with nearly five hundred lives. No doubt such anto- 
ward events would occur, but in order to me t¢ the requirements 
of the Board of Trade certain witnesses —including the survivors 
—one mau and a boy—-would be called to prove that no blame 
could be attached to any one, and that the vessel was all that 
could be detired. 

** The survivors, who had been pending the morning at the 
owners’ office, were then brought into court. They looked still | 

ery ill. 

P i Semee Jonah, able seaman, deposed that he was one of the 
crew of the Crossbones; he had been so ever since she was 
launched; she was then called the Death’s Head. She went 
ashore on her first voyage, and strained herself. Was afterwards 
lengthened and rechristened, Everything went well till the fire 
broke out. Couldn't imagine how she could possibly have taken 
fire. The cargo was composed of pitch, tar, rosin oil, paraffine, 
roleum, rum, brandy, spirits of wine, fireworks, gunpowder, 
Lid not consider that an inflammable cargo. Thought the 
fire must have originated in one of the water-tanks, There were 
quite enongh boats. None of'em were of any nse. Was saved 

by clinging to a bit of a raft with the boy. 

**Serjeaut Bozfaz—And that is how you were buoyed up. 
[Langhte }. ; 

** Witness. — Was rescued by the Peruvian barque Pick-me-Up, 
the captain of which treated us most kindly. Hit everybody but 
us over the head with beluyiug pins. ‘ 

“ Sergeant Buzfaz was most happy to inform the court that it 
had been intimated to bim, tuat Her Majesty's government in- 
tended presenting the capwain, in the course of a year or two, 
with a kaleidoscope and a tin speaking-trumpet. 

* Examination resamed: Considered the Crossbones one of the 
safest ships afloat until she was lost, Would not havo the 
slightest objection to have gone to sea in her again, with the 
same cargo, provided he was saved and it was made worth his 
while. Con idered lucifer matches on the top of a powder bar- 
rel, or petrolenm cask rather ornamental than otherwise. 

Mr. Phonky was proceeding to examine the witness, when 
the court adjourned for lunch. 

**On its reassembling, Mr. Serjeant Bezfaz submitted to the 
Court that Mr. Phunky bad no /ocas standt. 

“Mr. Phonky said that be appeared for certain persons who 
Were not quite satisfied. 

** Serjeant Buzfuz: Some people are never satisfied. 

“Mr. Phanky: [ mean to say that they ure not satisfied that 
the vessel was well found. 

“ Serjeant Buztuz: How could she have been well ‘ found’ 
when she was lost ? (Much laughter, which was not suppressed. ) 

«The boy who was saved was then called, and corroborated in 
every particular thé evidence of the former witness. Thought 
the fire might have originated in the fore-top gallant mast. Felt 
very hot after climbing upthere, _ 

‘An experienced stevedore was then called by Mr. Phanky, 
and said that he considered the cargo u most dangerous one, 
when he was stopped by Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, who called the at. 
teution of the ceurt to the tact that witness dropped his ‘ H's,’ 
and was evidenily a most oljectionable and untrustworthy 


rson. 

“The court allowed the objection, and the witness was order- 
ed to stand down. 

Phe learned Serjeant then said that it appeared to him quite 
Unnecessary to address the court any farther, 

**The court, after consulting for two minutes and three quar- 
ters, said that it was certainly most unfurtanate that the majuri- 
ty—in fact, a large majority—of the passengers and crew ot the 
Crossbones should have met with such a disagreeable fate, bat it 
could not be helped. Everything that science, experience and 
skill, as well as petroleum, pitch, tar, gunpowder, spirits and 
Other powerful agents, could do, bad been dune, and the court 
only hoped that : be own rs were fully insared, . If the unfortu- 


nate captain were before them, the court would bave imme- 
Piately granted bim a new certificate, in case bis old one should showed 18¢of-frost last night;’—only it would make it still 


have been burnt. The court were unanimously of the opinion 
that the cargo was of a most h.rmless description and properly 
stowed. They would, however, recommend that in future the 
boats should not be launched keel-upwards, und that when Cap- 
taia Shaw returns from Egypt he should be consulted, upon the 
best method of suddenly extiuguishing ignited spirits and petro- 
leum, as well as fireworks. 

** Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz entirely concurred with the court, and 
was happy to say that the owners were more than fully insured. 

** The inquiry then terminated.” 





(From The Loncon Spectator.\ 


The Mental Effects of the Cold. 


The mental : ffects of the severe cold on social and individual 
character are discernible enough in one or two different directions. 


say, when we are breathing air at the quite moderate tempera- 
ture of 280 Fahrenheit —is to raise the temperatare of ull the 
oxygen in it which passes into the blood, from 282 to 930, or 
thereabouts, which is the temperature of the biood; in other 
words, though 70° Fahrenheit, or a good deal more than a third 
of the distance between the freezing and the boiling point of 
water. Nodoubtthe automatic effort which is necessary to 
effect this change of temperature in every element of air which 
passes into the blood is a considerable one, and those who are 
conscious of winding-up and setting in motion the machinery for 

laborat fi eof heat, might perhaps sympathize 
with Mr. Pecksniff’s expression of pride in reference to the not 
less elaborate dige tive machinery of the body, that it makes 
them feel as if they were ‘‘benefactors to the race.” Unluckily 
for most Englishmen, very few of them are conscions that they 
do achieve thig feat. But like M. Jourdain when he discovered that 
he talked prose, they will probubly be elated when they learn 
that they are the theatres of a functional activity of which they 
had never heard. But in spite of this ignorance, it is quite ob- 
vious that, after a dumb, inarticulate fashion, as Mr. Carlyle 





to the draft on their energy in the severe weather over and above 
that which is made in ordinary weather. Aud this consciousness 
shows itself in a very different fashion in men of different con 

stitutional type and moral temper. In some— chiefly delicate per- 
sons, or person past middle age and without a very large fund of 
energy -thechiet effect of this dim consciousne-s of a steady draft 
on their organte resources, is to exaggerate the economical re- 
serve and frugal parsimony of their character. More th:n ever 
they lark within themselves and calculate anxiously the mode 
in which they may use their little store of energy to the best 
effect. They economize their moral fuel, by watching opportun- 
ities more keenly tian in; ordinary seasons, and taking care 
never to do anything superfluous, or which, from its inoppor- 
tuneness, may need to be done over again. They approximate, 
indeed, to the type of character which we may suppose to be 
impressed on the vesieged inhabitants of a great city who are 

aware that the race between their resources and their needs will 

be a very close one indeed, and that every condition of life must 

be finely calculated, instead of leaving as usual a large margin 

to cover mistakes, ‘Yhere is a sort of feeling in such people 

that every day the severe cold lasts is a day needing sharp moral 

and intellectual discipline to get through their ordinary tasks. 

Getting up itself is a great expense of eaergy; the cold bath, for 

those whottake it, involves about double the shock of ordinary 

days; it is quite a dispensation to get the goloshes on for the 

snow, or the extra time needed for a slippery walk, or the extra 

care needed for a slippery drive; then almost all the clocks lose, 

owing to freezing oil, and it takes another moral effort to resist 

the fulse testimony of the clocks and to compute the real from 

the apparent time; again, the cold of the carriage or the railway 

train takes out a good bit in the way of fortituds; the strong at- 

tractions of the fire, if not resisted, dissolve away a large amount 
of disposable time; cold feet make a serious draft on the temper; 
cold bedrooms are apt to keep yon up late at night over the fire; 
cold beds cause a dreadful dwindling in the stock of sleep; all 
this is without counting the resisting medium of real indisposi- 
tion, from cold in the head, or in the teeth,or in the liver, which 
aggravates every difficulty twofold; so that one way or another, 
a man of delicate health who really manages to get through his 
ordinary duties in the cold no worse than in mild weather, is 
compelled to be twice as craity, and shrewd, and fragal in his 
management of himself and the distribution of his energies. 

But the total moral effect is very seldom to make bim self satis- 
tied. The physical effect of the cold is far to» humiliating for 
that. It makes him shrink into himself and feel of no account. 
He is issuing orders frem a citadel which he thinks may have to 
capitulate every day. A man cannot feel very bumptious who is 
doing that. The sense ofa dwindled existence takes down all 
bis pride. He ekes out his moral resources frugally, but has no 
joy in bis frugality. He is holding out,—that is all,- not win- 
ning glory for himself. There is no elastic pleasure in the sense 
of a minute economy of power. If you have to say to yourself, 
“There will be great complexity in this division of the invest- 
wents which | ought to make; it will take energy; I must put it 
off till it is warmer and I have more margin of strength,” you 
feel intensely what a limite! creature you are, aud that the 
moral rations on which you are living so parkimoniously would 
hardly be worth consuming at all, if you did not hope for a time 
of more affluent power, after the siege is raised. ‘There is notb- 
ing which produces intellectual modesty so effectively as feeling 
just equal to life and no more, and that is the effect the cold 
produces on a good many people. At the same time, it is apt to 
make them calculating and in a moral sense frigid. When they 
read of a great calamity like the burning of the emigrant ship or 
the railw>y slaughter at Oxford, they are apt to say to them- 
selves, **l can do no good there; can I afford to subject myself 
to the pain of reading about all this suffering? Better pass it 
over and hear of it only what | must.” Now, that is hardly an 
attractive state of fesling. Tenuity of moral resources is always 
upnawiable and seems to mark an ungen r.us nature, whereas it 
really only implies one with a somewhat niggardly supply of the 
requisite force for living. ; 

But there are people on whom the cold seems to have quite a 
different kind of effect. Either because they are young. or, if 
not young, because their organization is one which supplies heat 
freely at small expense to the supply of nervous foree, hey find 


We are told that what the body really does in this cold weather — | 


would say, men are well aware of a certain considerable addition | ¢ 





| more difficu 
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| appears a 


It to account for the apparently frozen up energies 
Id causes to the people of whom wefhave already 
But to the people who exult in cold, the buman race 
ll the nobler for sustaining so many degrees of frost; 
jand as for them, they treat the low temperatare as & gospel of 
Great jov. Indeed, their bearing seems to indicate something 
more like the deep wellspring of satisfaction urising from a good 
conscience than anything else. You see the traces of this state of 
feeling iu ( ickens’s Christmas stories, where frost and benevo- 
lence always flow together in great spring-tides. If feeling does 
not gush when water is frozen, it is always, with Dickens, the 
sign of deliberate malignity of heart. And unquestiovably there 
are a good number of persons tu whom severe weather brings a 
| self-satisfaction and a desire to overflow benignity over other 
people which you never see at other times, They go about say- 
|!ng either literally or by smiles and lavish rubbing of the hands, 
| ‘Here is the thermometer more than half-way between freezing- 
| point and zero, yet I exult in it; | walk, I skate. I ride; I beat 
my breast heartily; I restore circulation to my feet. by jovial 
stamping; I have for the first time in life a purpose to fulfil to. 
which I am quite equal; I eat and drink ali the more heartily for 
the severe weathei; I make a joyfal noise in everything I do, to 
attract the attention of the worid to my great succe:s in defying 
the cold; I smile jubilautly,and return jubilant smiles jubilantly, 
for I feel a succcessful man, and without any mean envy I rec- 
ognize all comrades who are successfal in the same way. He- 
toes should support each other, and they are heroes a find 
nothing but new stimalus in such cold as this.” 
For our own part, we believe that this condition of mind can 
be accounted ior better than this by Mr. Garrod’s physical 
theory of the genesis of strong magnetic currents. We suspect 
that people who feel warm inside when there is great cold oat- 
side, regard themselves as having in some sense triumphed over 
circumstances, like the virtuons man who holds his own when 
weighed down by calamities or like the poet who makes a witty 
verse out of what seemed impossible rhymes; and they infer tha 
their fertility in resource deserves the appreciation and b 
tion of mankind. {t is said that a man who recovers from what 
“his physicians tell him isa very fatal disease always holds bis 
head a little higher for the achievement, and thinks (truly, per- 
haps,) that there is encouragement to his fellow-creatures in the 
act,--encouragement for which they owe him admiration and 
thanks. Iso, the stateof mind of the man who rather likes 
cold is essentially analogous. He thinks of himself aa leading a 
forlorn-hope which refuses to succumb to hostile influences,— 
nay, which only feels the hostile influences as agreeable excite- 
ments. Toat this iva distinguishing part to play and as so 
many can pley it who can play no other distinguished part in 
the world, they naturally fee! something of the glow of heroic 
achievement, when they become conscious of their position. 
They have always been taught that tbe pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties is praiseworthy. Is not, then, not merely the 
pursuit, but the positive production of heat ucder difficulties, 
equally praiseworthy? Perhaps so, bnt the result is certainly 
apt to appear in too buoyant and even blatant a conceit. If cold 
undaly depresses the self-love of the modest man who retires 
before it into his inmost citadel, it certainly unduly lifts up the 
horn of the man who successfully deties it. And on the whole, 
we doubt it in either direction cold can be said to improve the 
character of the Saxon race. 











The Happiest Kind of an Egotist. 





However difficu't it may be to make other people accept our 
egotism in society, there can be no doubt that it isa quanlity ad- 
mirably calculated to secure our own happiness. Moralists have 
sometimes been tempted to admit that a thorough uncompro- 
mising selfishness is the quality which, after all, produces the 
greatest net result of enjoyment. A man who resolutely disre- 


gards everything except his own happiness, whc regulates his 
hours so as to live ax long and healthily as possible, avoids afl 
over-excitemevt, and theretore keeps his heart cold and his 
digestion good, never joins in a new movement for fear of com- 
promising himself, never gives away a half crown till be is sure 
that he cannot get more pleasure out of it by spending it on 
himself, never loses a good thing for want of asking, or refuses 
it when it comes out of diffidence, makes it a matter of princi- 
ple to drop all friends in distress, and keeps closely to those 
who can make it worth his while, has undoubtedly a good deal 
to say for himself in this world. But this is hardly the happiest 
kind of egotism because it implics a cold of t which 
is scarcely compatible witb great powers of enjoyment 
_ The happy egotist is the man whose geese are a] swans; who 
is profoundly convinced that his own house is the best situated; 
his own clothes the best made, and his own verses the least best 
written of any ia the country He need notbe in the degree 
seltiso. His conscience will applaud him more loudly then 
other people’s, but it need not applaud him in the wrong places. 
It will convince him, if he is a clergyman, that nobody can 
preach such good :ermons or attend so warmly to the welfare of 
bis parishioners; but that conviction may make bim all the more 
eloquent and self-sacrificing. And even if he does not enter- 
tain that consoling couviction, itis still something fora man to 
be interested in his own affairs merely on the ground that they are 
his own. The difference between people iu this respect is greater 
than we sometime imagine. Sume people are moved to tears 
by the sight of the house where they were born, or the school 
where they were bred, not because they expect that a tablet will 
be placed on their dwelling-place to enlighten future generations 
or that the school will found a scholarship in their hovor, not 
yet because they have stronger affectio.s for their ‘relations or 
schooliellows than otbers. It is merely that the instinct of 
property is more strongly developed in them, and that any ob- 
Ject which bas been in contact with them somehow’ arrays itself 
in a kind of maginative halo. 

Such people keep old letters which cooler persons would burn, 
bat which are sacred in their eyes simply becansed addressed to 
themselves. At every step they find some special interest, Old 
drswers full of rabbish and romantic in their eyes. The most 
trivial mention of themselves in a newspaper is fall of interest. 
They investigate problems as to the origin of their tastes or 
habits with never failing zest. They may be as free as others 
from that perverse habit of introspection which isso often de 
nounced, not because they do not care about themselves, but be- 
cause their minds are too happily constituted to make such self- 











the cold simply a novelty, which gives a fillip to their g 

and adds a zest to life. Mr. Alfred Garrod threw out not long 
ago in ascientific journal a suggestion that perhaps it is the 
difference in temperature between the external skin and the heat 
of the blood, whi h supplies the springs of those magnetic cur- 
rents of which nervous action in a large degree possitly consists, 
and that the greater thet difference of temperature, the more 
lively is the action of the batteries of which the nerves are the 
conducting wires. If that were so, that would certainly account 
for the-sort of ng self-gratalation which seems to possess 
some men in dwelling on the mere fact that ‘the thermometer 





tion provocative of remorse. ‘They look into their own 
spiritual and intellectual machinery, bat from a scientific 
curiosity rather than a conscientious interest. They do not ask 
whether they are good or bad, but are simply occupied with @ 
most interesting puzzle. In their old age such people «rite 
autobiographies, and autobiographies are tae most charming of 
all books. Lf everybody were egotistical enough to compose 
such a work before he died, and if—whick is indeed a 
condition — there was some board of independent critics to des- 
troy the failures, we should have a body of literatare more in- 
terasting than any history of fiction now composed.—Saturday 
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Prosperity of the New York City Fire Insurance 
Companies. 
















From the following official compilation of the 
Fire Tosurance business in this ci:y for the year 
1874. we learn whether Companies for insurance 
g7aiust Fire are or are not yee 
America, received In 1874 fo cash re- 

lesion dedu>ted........ $277,132 

adc or maaaeets 7 26.677 

ividandS PRIA... ccccccce: coscccccce 114,196 
pane Fxcuason-Oash receipts... 75,075 


26 C00 


LOS8C8 cc cee scosccccsccesscceseseece 
Dividends paid. ....seeceeeeeseeeeese 
Proapwar—Crab receipts.......+...- 







LnertB8....ccccce soccer cee cccceccces 2 264 
Dividends patd....ccceccseeeee coves 40,000 
Brooxiyy—Cash receipte............. 88699 
L0gse8....+-scccccccecvece 7.146 
Dividends paid....... 46 900 
Cimzen3—Oasb receipt 868,296 

le coccccccccccce 79,344 
D vidends paid...-..... weeevese 62,01) 
Cirr—Caeh receipte....cceececes eee 105 138 
Tir0808. ca cccccc-coccccccccccccsooces 9,093 


42.000 
168 623 
23 336 
42,500 
245 282 


Dividends paid..cece.sceceeee coecee 
Ciuwton—Oach receipte.........0.-6- 
LOB8C8.. cee cccveescctceccescecesese 
Dividends p 14...ccecee eocsecece of 
CommerciaL—Cash receipte..........- 
TeneeeSocccccccccccceccccss 87,478 
Dividends prid.....ccccccccccccccees 26,025 
Con TINENTAL—Cash receipts. ....ceee0+1,8(1,571 


Loeses,... 
Dividends paid....c..sseeeseccccsece 
Eactx—Cash receipts..........-+ eoce 


Limeeet. cccccccercccce cocccccccoccce 





Logses 

Dividends paid.........0.eeeeee 
Emposium—C.sh receipts......... 

MEvcccceeses cecee cece 

Dividends paid. .........0s0.0 ececee 
Finemen’e—Oush receipts.......+...- 
ENO Give c4ccebeescocescoustapeeoscon 
Dividends paid, ...sesecceccerecccees 
Finemen’s | Rust—Cash receipts. ...... 
L808... .ccccccccccccccccccescccces 


Dividends paid......sescossescsorecs 


14,994 
20 


16 811 


Dividends pald,........ceeceeseeeees 140 000 
Germanta—Cash receipts .........-..1 122,178 
SORE: dade ncceddhebscessdtsét Mase 894,1 
Dividends paid....ccccccsccceccseccee 00 


Dividends pili cosevoccente 
Hanvven—Cach receipts......... 









.1 069,449 
BEB. ccccccccccccccccccccocceccccs SOG REE 
Dividends, .....-. scccerccccccscceccs 
Hi me—Carh receipts.......se0++0. «8,528,744 


Losses . »- 1,624,283 









Cash dividends paid..........++.ee0 249,135 thie, th tno reliable agency through which to 
— ee pasp-ressbescereceses oorris regolate their operatious can be found in the di 
. r@ Irtaxp—Cash riceipte........00 1209 | fection of competition. 
sian a PUUTTISTTI LITT TTT 30.000 petition an easy and equable flow of capital aod 
Nawau—Cash receipte..........0.000 oe abselutely necereary. The same tt fliences whicb 
era LT Ha se eeemrececerecsers p+ are felt in one locality must, wi b’n reasonab'e 
. 7 ee DAIG. ++. seeee- an sane limite, be flt in a1 others, As reanects rail 
- Y. Equitaste—Cash receipts...... * ro.de theee essentials are simply ucobtainable 
L asses. ages saraccocesentaponanncees aoaee Capit s! once placed in railroad develo, ment c:n- 
=— DOME csadcesd aeessoccccecce 87:59 not be withdrawn from it, and the competing 
onto River—Cash receipts ........ ’ forces being therefore, necessarily few in num- 
BEB. ewereweseereececeecs abe és ber, and none of them able to withdraw fiom 
Dividends paid....... . 2. the contest, one of two things most ultimat-ly 
Pacir.c ~Cach receipts - 230,222) ocu't; the stronger of the forces will a' sorb the 
Losse8.....+--e02+++000e see . pated weiker, or the two willc mbine sg against the 
Dividends paid........ ceccssecsseees ‘0; : commuaity As rgards railroads ase whol> 
Pater Coop:k —Cash reccipte......... bey this :e-ult is as cue wod inevitable as anything 
EAEGrcvevestccccccccscss ccccccces onak io the fature can be. Competition is the me- 
Dividends paid.......-.seeeeseeeeeee 30°99 |4i8m through which corsolidation and c-mbinae 
Purnix—Cash receipts...... ebececee 1,65 "399 | tion work themrelv 6 out. It fe, in fact, a 
cccseehinentapagesestEn oo Prd simple phase of evolati np. Of this, however 
ater BE pcsccopesccovecccpecce FB ‘ozs |00tbing but the spectacle of an accomplished 
witsp States—Oa-bh receipte........ 103. fact can ever perrusde people They ignore, 
ee aoe they seem «ver wil a ly to to blind them:elvea to 
i] SOOO Ce eee eee sees eeee as 


still left undivided, and aleo, it may te sta'ed 
th t all commissions ard coete of procuring the 
business are also delucted from the above casb 
premium receipts. 
| ne 

Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso 
ciation saye: 
in the country, 472 had reported to the associa- 


ticn up to the 10th of February their condition 
on the Ist of January last. Of these 472 stacks 
260 were then in blast, and 212 wut of b'ast. In 
addition to these 212 out of biast, 37 uf the 270 


60/the tenefit of more rail as petir g 
000|agenci-s. Within the last few years the Iegiela- 
GReenwicu—Cash receipts.......-se0+ 251 016) tures of balf wed eyo An whe pnd bave — 
43 267 | their et.tute 8 ludicrous by elaborate eract- x 
100 000| ments intend to pravent thy c mbination of| omen, and the raltrond system was ect: otis 


40 000 


* | the experie: ce of the last twenty year. 
It will be seen, also, that a iarge surplus i*| the y.rry matter I have »lready referred to—the 
lawe forbiddiug the combination of compet- 
ing roade. With the experiences of the-e twenty 
yer. b-fore their eyee, it is absurd for people to 
iovo: porate proviclons like these in their Ounsti- 
tutions aud +tatute books, trying thereby to pre- 
; serve » formal competiticn between —— as 

- it would be for them to attempt to pretcribe by 
Tes tnee Teese eneen:Geaes Gus ~The law that a diffs:ence of ten p rcent as a com- 
peti:g element sh uld be maintained between 
“Of 696 completed furnace stacks /the prices in the shops on the two sides of| everything, was extreme; going in this country 


1HB RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


The following is the full text of a 
lecture recently delivered in Boston, 
Mass., by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.: 

What people are pleased to term the railroad 
problem has occupied a very large share of the 
public attention during the last four years, J 
have myself been a considerable contiibutor to 
the literature which bes grown up connected 
with it; and I regret to say that I do not thick 
my own contribctions can te exempted from the 


100 343|ge2eral censure which I am diepoced to page 


upon tbat literatore. Indeed, asa whole, and 
stuff; little better than a vast mass 0 bad logic 
bad law, bad temper and bed philosophy, It 
ilnstrates many things in very great perfection— 
such, for instance, as the wonderfal capacity for 


though last by nu means least, it bas forcibl 
iliustrated the ekill with whirb the meanest en 
smallest demagogues can take possession of ary 


of their own. 
WHAT THE RAILROAD PROBLEM Is. 


ations of the railroad sy+tem are not fully ameo 


26 620| able to the natural regulating forces known as 
86,045 | the lawa of political economy—more especially 
10 226 | those of competition and of supply and d: mand. 
14 881 | It ie ouly wiibin a very few youre that this faof 
Genwan Amepican—Cash receipts......1,062.968| bes been generally realized; und even now, when 
Loecee..... 25.005 cecccceeeececeescee 425 567] occasion seems to call for it, we hear people— 
good, practical men in the'r own « ccupations - 
rattle of commonplaces about the necessity and 





competing roade, 
COMPETITION. 


Warhington street or Broadway. 


is, there ore, fandamental. 


with a few brilliant exceptions, it is very poor 


lying which is latent to figares; or, again, the 
extreme difficulty experienced by the ordinary 
mortal in seeing two sides to one question; and 


What is, then, this railroad problem about 
secceccscccccceseccceee. e+ 701 999| wh'ch go much has been said? As I understand 
108,374 | it, it iesimply thie: Within the present century 
237,368 | the increase of knowledge, the discoveri-s of 
18 601 | ecience and ths intricate developments of civil- 
90,482] ization have thrown the practical control over 
certa'n of the functions essential to mod: ra life 
16,424] into the hands of combinations of private ,er- 
20.000 | sour, and the problem is how to bring thore com- 
$5,073 | binations into a due eubordination elther to 
natural lawe or, this failing, how to bring them 
000} into practical +ubordinatioa to political laws. 
101 919| For very obvious economical reasons the of er- 


T ke 


tem iato a condition of a thoroughly regulated 
and ree; Onsibls monopoly, it is uot for me to 
pretend tos y. At the same time, vo «beerving 
man can possibly study the bistory of the last 
few years without concluding thaé tuch a re ult 
is elmply @ question of t'me. 

AsT lock, therefore,upon the railroad problem, 
so called, it bec mes a mere matier of forecast- 
lng the future from a study of the past The 
railroad system has been f om the begioniog. 
and now is pas jog through a regul.r procese of 
evolution to a given result This result involves 
the cousideration of almost all the leading 
issuee, economical aad poliiical, which are now 
matters of public discnesion; such queatione, 
for inetance, ar thoee invulvei in the communie. 
tic theories in France, or thore involved io the 
co-operative measures under diecuseion in Eng- 
land aod ix Garmeny; or thore, fioally, which 
enter into the fundamental po itical discussion 
wh'ch have been carried on from the commence- 
ment ir this country, concerning the greater or 
lees dezree of interference of govcroment witb 
the affairs of the people, 


HISTORY OF BAILROAD DEVSLOPMiNT. 

ln order to understand the matter fully it ie 
necersiry to recur a little to the bietory of rail 
road development. In doligt fe I sball try to 


Mankind hes as yet devived but fcur methods 
of regulating the relativns of the railroad syst: m 
of any country with its government Tbe rail- 
roads may be left wholly in the hands of private 
io ividuale, cr of corporations independent of 
government control, standing »pon much the 
same foo.ing as cotton mills or lron foundries; o: 
they may be eubj-cted to the operation of 
certain regulating laws through which their 
obligations to the community qill be eatab- 
lished and their charges and profits more or 
lees limited; or, while remsining the property 
and under the contiol of private parties they 
may be subjected to executive se and 
regulation; or, fidally, they may in'whole or tn 
part be owned and operated by the State. We 
do not have far te & for exemples of .a h of 
these reveral forms of polity. 

In E gland and America, following the funda- 
mental yrioc’ ps om which their gov romente 
are founded, the attempt throughout has been 
to leave railio de sabject to the operation of 
nstaral laws, supplementing them always by 
legislative «nictments. Io Belgium, on the 
contrary, io the very commencement, under the 
guidance of King L opdld, assietel in his coun- 
tele by Geo-ge S ephen on, the principle was 


great discuesion, turning upon really bread priv-| be very brief. 
cipler, so as to effect some little temporary ond 


portation was a destructive fuaction of the gov- 
cally laid out u on that principle. lu Fran e 


attempted and, indeed, carri-d into practical 


Now it there is one thing reepect’ng rallroads eff.ct. There the c uotvy was divided up among 
and their ueveh pmest into a system which 
more clearly settled than any other it te just 


some ix laige monopolies. Competition was dis- 
couraged and even f biddeo; and the private 
companies, controlling these e'x m nopolies 
eulj-ct always to a chee and ever-jreent 


T. ensure effective com-| governmental eupervision we entrasted with 


the contrul of the railr ad syetem. The close 


labor into and out from any given occupstion te student of bistory in there ev. ral countrh # will 


notice that there has been a con: tant teudency 
lo Eogland and America to appr ximate to the 
+| syeteme lo we io Belgium and Fraace. In other 
words, the preseure on the government has bre» 
incessant to gupply the defects which revealed 
thi m-elves in the operation of natur.! luws by 
legig'ative ensctments The cons quent statute 
tlukerloz of immatab'e «conomic.! laws bar, as 
we shall see. been buth curious and ludicrou-; 
io America, aleo ic isn w going on as busily a 
ever, The tend: ncy is slwayr, with greater or 
legs friction and with more or less spred towards 
on fioal result, a condition of aflsi.a to which 
all reliance ou tion as @ regulatiog force 





a!lowed to take thelr natural course of develop- 
mect. as monopoi+; which must, Lowever, be 
subj cted to some form of government supervi- 
sion ct regulation, whenever » necessity fur it 
shall develop itself It ix, ladeed, but ove more 
illustration of the breaking down of the doc- 
trinvs of laissez faire, and non-interference by 
OvVcroment’ wuen they are puched to a too 
extreme limit. 


G8 WIH OF GOVERNMENTAL INTER FERENCE 
A similar tendency is voliced es :espec.s sev- 
eral o ber of thvee functions in which the com 
plexity of modero civilizition bas necesearily 
resulted. After the days of Adam Smith the 
reaction f om the f udal princip'e uoder which 
the government did, or regula'ed the doing of, 


to the length of asserting that the only proper 


The d.ffs:eace between competition which is| daty of government was to p-eserve the prace, 
free and of ea to the whole world, end competi- 
ioo between two or more holders of m nopolics 
While the resnltcf}sen Eve ytbing waa then abandoned to the 


and that everytbing it attemp'ed more than this 
wae Gu iniringement on the liberty of the citi- 


then in blast were announced to be blown out | the first description of competition is to reance| operation of natural lawa, It was argu.d that 


in January. Thbis would give on the It of Fcb- 
rnary 249 fornaces out of blast, 223 in blast 
and 224 to be heard from. Of the 224 notre. 
porting. it is eotirely eafe to aseome that one- 


half of them were out of blast on the fi st of | caee competition is an end; ia the other itis e 
February Falls one-half of all the furnaces io | mere weapon to an end. Any one who cho ee. 


and equalize prices, the result of the confi:ct b> 





and depiess prices. 


twe n monopolies is, on the other hand, to pro- 
duce local iaeqnalities and arbitrarily to raise|eoce, would sfford all n+ceseary protection. A+ 
Io other words, in the one} ® matter of exp 


competition and supply and demand, if left tu 
themeelves, without avy goveromect.! interfer- 


tience, however, it was found, 
and bas alwave been found, that there were cer 
talo things which were pot subject to the lawe 


the country were therefore out of blast on the | uy observe the deadly effcct with which this of supply and demand. The railroad + ystem wa- 


br .ad of t weapon has been u-ed by railroads im their con- 
sew oP aiatd nen Cettarnialtie ot the meen Gets with each o her during the last twenty 
Those controlling the great competiug 


al aii 


vionsly reached since the beginning of the pani-. 

‘The 472 reporting etacks return an azgregato 
of 660,871 net tons ot pig iron as uneojd on the 
let of Janvare last; of which 184,930 tons were 
antracite, 160,999 tons were bitaminous coal 
and coke, 150.197 tons were ordinary charcoal, 
and 64 745 tons were car wheel charcoal 


pig-iron unsold on the Iet January by the 224 





yeure. 


by no means the single exception cf this sort 
which forced itself upon the notice of mankind. 
Natarally the exceptions firet show themsclves 





lines are u-ing it to-dwy in the fierc: 


timore and Ohio Kailroad. This war, like all 


We | which have preceded it, can result in only one 
omit any estimate of the —- quantity of| thing «closer and moreeff-ctive combination of 


the parties to the contest; and the longer and 


war which is raging between tbe interests repre- 
rented by the Saratoga Convention and the Hal-| syst: m. 


o the lity, and theu spread upward 
lu their iufla. nce through the whole po‘iticel 
They are first seen, for instance, io the 
eup,lying of locat communities with certaio 
things which are e-sential to modero life; such, 
for lustance, as water, as gas, as the means oi 
education. Ascending, we find the postoffice, 


non-reporting furnaces, bot will add that of these | fiercer the struggle, the closer and more effective| There is tLen the telegraph. There are then 


furnaces 40 were anthracite, 53 were bitominous 
coal and coke, 128 were charcoal, and 8 were 
mized fuels.”’ 








will the ultimate combination be, 
How long it will take to produce a perfect 


railroads In regard to e:ch one of these it i- 
now practically 1ecoguized that the principles of 





‘combination which will bzing the railroad eye. laissez-faire, or reliance opon the lawe of supply 


fully recoguieed that to provide weane«f trane- st £7 fen shillings, or at.» premlam of two ban- 


agaip, a combination of the two principles was 


is abandoved, and railroads are r. coguleed and | “© 


and demand and the lufluence of competition, 
d> not furnish othe community that degree of 
pro'ection against the power of individuals con- 
tcolling those interests which the public security 
abs lutely demande, 

(To be Continued.) 












































































Rattzoap Coxsouipation -A Naw Line racx 
Poaranp To Monrreat.—The consolidation of 
the Portland and Vermont division of the Port- 
lund and Ogdensburg Railroad was authorized 
by the ssockhol ers at Port land, on March 16ib. 
This consolidation places the entire line vader 


the control of one company, and contemp'ates 
‘he wegotiation of amo tgage loan of $8,000,- 
0U0,0 which $5,000,000 will be reserve! io 
trnetees’ bauds 'o take care «f the other indebt. 
ednese, the balance to be used iv constructing 
the 1oad through to Moutreal, and equipping it. 
Che lewe of the Osada line (the Montreal, 
Chambly and Sorei) bas been made for 999 
years, aad will take effect on the completion of 
the jolat mortgage, so that the opening of the 
new road fom Portland to Montreal may be 
conridered assured. 





The Liverpool and, London and Globe 
Insurance Company. 


The anona! report and Lalance-sheet submitted 
to the meeting of the shareholders, cannot but 
be considered very satisfactory. Following out 
the wise policy announced some time back, the 
Directore are steadily strengtheniog the fire 
fund by adding ‘£100,090 to it out of the fre 
surplus of £278,520, The reserve now amounts 
to £700,000. Although this seeme an enormous 
sum to hold anodivided, yet the directora cannot 
be too much commended for their reeolution to 
accumulate euch a tuod as will enable them to 
look even another Chicago or Bustun tire in the 
face whhout appreb-osion. After tringiog the 
reserve up to £700,009, the directors have 
declared a dividend of Eight Shillings per share, 
which, wlib two ebiilinge paid, makes a Divi- 
deod of Twenty-five per Cent. per annom for 
the year on the paid-up capital. The shares, on 
which only £2 hae been paid, are now selling 


dred and seventy-five per cent, on the origiual 
am: uot. 
We can fully sympath's) with the implied 
tegret fo the report, at the rligtit decrease in the 
Gre income, Tuat the premiums are less for 
‘874 te not to be wondired ot, looking at the 
d. pression and fivavcial collapse exluting on the 
ober sides of the Arlintc. Considering the 
present state of trade lo the United Stxt-s, and 
the large amount of buelaces tranracted there by 
the Company, it ie more thon probable tbat an 
increase ju tue premiums might have invoked a 
more th o proportionate inorease in the lones, 
It te well kuown that fics aud bad commercial 
seacons ran band iu band, and the cantion of 
the Compeny and the reductivn of ite pr: miums 
will probably explain the surplus on the fire 
account, The ;ropoition:«f losses to fire pre« 
qiume ts ooly fifty per cent. 
jo the life branch the report states that con- 
-iderably mo e polici.s were iseved in 1874 than 
10 1873, Thé « ects bave iocreased in the funds 
wf the un'te!) Liverpool and London and Globe 
Companies from £2,018,217 to £2 097,837, or by 
aeaily £-0,000 in the ordinary ust urance depart- 
ment, whilst the anouity fuod remains a'most 
atatlunary. Tbe proportivn of exyeoses of wan- 
t uod lesions togethe: tu the gros 
veyenue of the | fe assurance department is only 
a:pe per cent. ‘This cannot but be considend a 
satisfactory result. - London Review. 
[SEE 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

er 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

hoice Strawberries and Peaches. A 

priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &., and FRESH 

FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 

choicest collection in the country, with 

all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
lain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
arden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 

Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 

WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 10 THE 

TRADE. Agents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 

and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 

Fstablished 1842, 
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| “INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


. The British and N. A. R. M- Steamships- 


BETWEED 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL. TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
oda Steamers awa Stecrage. ~First Class, 15, 17 and 


PROw EW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional, 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ba rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other Sests on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin ae apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N 
For Steerage passage, at ut Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. ¥. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 











From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 
CASTALIA.........+.++02.Saturdty, March 27, at noon. 
.. Saturday, Apr] 3, at noon. 
Saturday, April 10, at 9 A. M. 
aeneorA ve ose oeseeesses. Saturday, April 17, at noon. 

ATES OF VASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
mo GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEE tN STOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $50 to 370, g to jations 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


G@™ Drafts issued for be nay an amount at lowest rates. 











Send for circulars, ary giving f further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bo Green, New York 
HENL TERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The 1108; southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and MeavLanps. 

Tons. Tons. 
ae ernsres cae ooo A871 a seeseeeee A276 
EGYPT.. ° -5089 GREECE 
BRAWY cescocccssccc: + csQ000 THE QUEEN......4470 
FRANCE.. ERRRINR IPE) ENGLAND.........3441 
ey panaaeaaana A ne Att --- evcces 7) 











DENMARK .....000006-3724 ERIN... cceccceecene 
ot the above steamers Es leave New York — 
Ww y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 


mt i ar pl and formightly to London direct from 


New York. 
Gitta gacinge to Laverpes seveccececcecceees $70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin en Liverpool, and Excursivun 


tickets to Liverpoo: onan return at lowest rates. 
8 ps passage wa greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnstol, » London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Poe oe ny “Christiana, | or Copen- 


fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and _the 
largést in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
==. They are built in water-tight Le ay a oe and 








g every com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
oes, with ceo) fan. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. IURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





IG RIE HF * 





To California, Japan aad China 
via Panama, 
RAIES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $135, $125, or 
$60, currency, according to location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, gold, 
P } leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
foll 
Henny Cuarnecey, Captain We. II. Rarmsunx, April 1, 

1875, 12 M., connecting with all steamers for Centiai 

American and South Facife p tts. 

Aud every e‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 


ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 


Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 


despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 


Steamers tepve San Francisco for Japan and China, as 


ollows: 
City or Toxro.... cecveccccccccecssecesccsccs April 1 
For freight and p 
oe’ 3 on wharf, foet of 
& . J. BULLAY, Superintendent, 


“ AMERICAN LINE, 2? 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
. Steamers—FRom PuHIcapeLrusa : 


I) aaa coeeee 





onanoeg erecccccccoce++eAPral 29 
Rates of | pasta p payable i in currency : 
Cabin “$10 $100 and $7 md Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Stcamers marked with a Star (thus*) pv Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 
From Philadelphia. me Se New to 
NEDERLAND.....Mar. 17, State -Mar, 22 


VADERLAND.... ‘April 3 H SWITZERLAND. April 15 
a Twice a Monta. 
bin, 


$99; Becond Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 


Appls to TAPSCOTT T BROTHERS & Cco., 
eS Drafts ‘on *Fingland and Ireland. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 Broapway, vw. V. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, Janua: Lith, 1875, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIVE AB- 
fairs of the Company is published in contamainy with the 
requirements of Section 2 of its Charter 

Pr Jarl, 
WlRiecccsdssldcsedbAdedébes $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 6'0,221 (9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 























$731,768 77 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
— Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon uvits 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as BLOTE-eoncnscseccesenesernnsess 
Be xpenses, and 


‘aid for ie 2 
Rebat: Sav 





$612,795 58 


&e., 
sees ee $469,588 1h 
Return ne ky + «$82,786 46 : 
me ——— Y WAS ‘THE pA at ie ASSETS: 


eeeceseseceecGl 
Seited Stotes and ‘other petty 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 4 


—_-— 17 876 01 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivadle....... ue 350 12 
Subsertption Notes in Advanceot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... eoecses 4€,018 93 






Total Assets... . scevecesecces 91,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their ean} sequapentatings, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February nex! 

TH UNREDEEMED. BALANCE OF THE CERTT- 
FICATES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE [ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY pus. CENT. OF TIE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. . or their legal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the — ay of February, from which date 
vee {thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- 
uced a e time of eut and cancelled to the 

extent redeemed. ~~ 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
deciarea on the amount of ‘Earned Premiums for 
the year ending December 3st, 1874, which may be 
entitled to pertte’p ite. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 





1RUSTEES: 


JOF.N K, MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
i.B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
a e i. GILLESPIE, THEO. W. MORRIS, 


A. 8. BARNES, THUS, B MERRICK 
WM.T BLODGETT' GEORGE A. M 
JOUN . be TV he WALTER H. LEWIS, 
ALEX. M. EARLE GEORGE W. SMITH, 
PRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WwW EMAN, OHN H. CLARK, 
JAMES R. TAYLO M H. DUNHAM, 
DAM T. BRUCE, :V1 M. BATES, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUER, 
AUGUSTUS LOW, ° FRANKLIN EDSON, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY 
JOHN R. WALLER, — 
a 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 


WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Flax, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 


Lan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. Y, 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact as GENERAL BANKING BUSINSS83. 

Receive DEPOSITS subject te CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS oa thie Company pass through 

the CLEARING = OUSE. 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
keep tranafer-books, rc gister STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES tor RAILROADS and other corporations and fo» 
adividuals. 

WILLIAM R, FOSTER, Ps:sident 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 


Loft WANTED! 4 
A WELL-LIGHTED > LOFT Wanrtep, down 








ssage or further information, apy: at = — John Street. 





Canal street, Now App y to Joun Hittyer, 14 and 16 
Sou’ i 


illiam Street, New York, 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... 


For Interest, Xo. acCcrud...o..00 sess seve 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLaAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making 
payable in England. 


Loss 


Its Assets for the Security of its|, 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 





24th Annual Report 


-oF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For ‘the Year 1874, 

+. $1,5ir,132 00 
esee 590,970 $8 
232,488 49 


$2,42!,6 0 73 





oF Interest..cecce.ce-cvecces acevo cee 


Disbursements. 


Paid for Ciams by Death on 


Policies and Payment of an- 
WUITIAG cccceseccnceeecerecese $594,931 9 


Paid fr Dividends, Return 


Premiums, Purchased [Poli- 
cues, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e . 


a eee teeseeererees 


,_462,190 “8 


Total amount returned 


to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio tor Expenzes Salaries, 
Tuxes, Medical Exam:ners’ 


Fees, Commiemons....e0... 295.508 53 


——-—— —— $1, 351 929 5é 
Assets. 


Cash in Bank. Trust Company, 


and on hand....+csc-ecscoee $69,320 37 
- and Mortgages, and In- 
terest on eame.,.... 5,158,°67 37 


Loans on Polictes in force...... 2,279,738 08 
bo ~~ States and New York 
Stocks..ecee....sseecee 103,256 00 
quik and Semi-Aun 
ums deferred, and Pre- 
whens an and Interest in course 
= collection and 
secreeecvceess eeece-eee 519,004 24 
Tem on Stocks 
psf. (Market ve'us of 
the Securities, $S01,278..... - 694,°80 47 
Interest due to 
other property.ssc....cee.+5 26,705 gt 





Gross Assets........ 
Reserve requi' et for al! policies 
in foree, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,089 19 
Claims by death not yet due... 23Y,930 
Dividends uvpaid and all o:her 


seer cewerseereresecees 85,053 n 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invitesa operion wih other first- 
¢lasx Companies as to the fol oP rticu'ars : 
The large excess of Aasets over its { tabilities. 
The smi! Ratio of E: fy fe 
Care in ~ opemene of Risks, ane im the small per 
centage of death claim: 

Prudeace and Skill in Managemen 
an an and Liberality in the of Losses and 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a centu 

interest account ¢ exceeds ~ - prid. 
No portion of the b p has been 

derived from ieinsuring the ame a unsuccessful com- 
panks. 


Seereseescees 189, 690,750 48 


193,°05 19 








AENRY STOKES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





EE WBREP® | ast nesta 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE; 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1875. 





Amount of n2t cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1874...$24,430,879 323 
INCOME. 


iti + -96,114,454 7 
Gheae es and accrued. 1,645,106 i. 8,060,561 11 561 iL 


$52,490,440 43 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


death.......+000e00-$1,469,686 04 
Dreidendes purchased rever- 
sions, and returned pemi- 

ums on canceled policic:.... 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 

., dowments and reinsura: ce.. 105,501 56 

a 
361,336 77 


79,457 35 
302,076 C8 





AQODCY EXPEUSES ...eseeeees 
drortoing s and Physicians’ 
faxes, office.and law e 
salaries, printing, &C....+.++ 






5,344,662 92 


$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 
bank, and on hand ...... seooeteI, 133 78 
en in United States, N 

City, and other st ran 
(market value $5,173,026 50) 4,970,136 93 
Real Estate ....eccccecsereee 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the ont 
joaned, buildings thereo’ 
insured for $15,193,251, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional col- 
lateral Pa Lae ae a 4 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
— held by the Co v 

ese policies amounts to 





Porat 57).ceee 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi 

premiums due eubeeguent te 

January Ist, 1875....+00+06. 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on these po!icies $570,000, in- 

cluded in liabilities)......... 189,623 78 
Amounts due from Agents..... 29,109 30 
eee amees to January 

st, st Dees aseeereseresereee 


187,402 83 
——_ 27, 145,777 51 
ADD. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 2C2,889 57 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875.$27,348,607 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses due sul uent 
Jan Ist, 1875 .....se0e0e- 196,792 16 

Reported losses awaiting proof, 
RCrocccccccccccoccccccccccce 174,163 74 

Reserved for reinsurance on 

existing policies participat- 

ing insurance at 4 rer cent. 

Carlisle net premium, nna 

pe ene ape at 5 pe 

cent. Carlisle net | een M6, yy 2 

Dividends outstanding....... 152,948 84-<25,163,943 03 
Divisible surplus..... eeccccccccescees coGl, 184,726 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a i y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be ysed in settle« 
ment of premiun, if the policy-holder so elect. 

During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, ine 
juring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
DAViD Dows, GEORGE A. OSGooD, 
{SAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
sOUN MAIRS, H. B. CLAPLIN, 

WM H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H, BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM "I. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres an@ Actuary, 
TEEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Age=zies 
OORWELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., + Saeminers, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 





Avsistan? Medion] Examiner, 





ST 


